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friendly eyes 
ad? Giewet- 


These are the kind of eyes you'll find across the counters at The 
Toronto-Dominion Bank. We want you to know that we have a lot 
of friendly people waiting to serve you at the Toronto-Dominion. 
Ours is a bank that has been built on consistently friendly service 
to customers—new and old. If you want information, advice or 
business counsel, it’s nice to know that you can count on friendly 
help from everyone— whether you’re a brand-new customer or one 
of long standing. Wherever you look, you’ll meet friendly eyes at 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank, ready and anxious to help you 
with any banking problem you have. Drop in at your nearest 


Toronto-Dominion branch and find out for yourself. 


GO-6714 


su1- TORONTO-DOMINION EE,Ut? 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


TEP ETI I CITI STII eed 


A big new rodeo as small shows fight to live 
vy National merger likely for YM and YWCAs 


Coming: “biggest story in Canadian publishing” 


THE WEST IS TEAMING UP TO SHELL EASTERN CANADA and the 
U.S. with tourist propaganda. B. C., Alta. and Sask. have drawn up plans 
for a combined budget and information bureau to draw tourists 
Manitoba favors the scheme and is expected to join. “We've had the 
[Travel Information 


‘country bumpkin’ tag on us too long,” says Sask 


Minister Russ Brown. “People think of New Brunswick, for instance, as 
a land of forests, trees and streams. The fact is you could lose all 
of N.B. in Saskatchewan's forest area.” 


THE ODDS ARE RIDING HIGH that the Calgary 
Stampede will get big-time rodeo competition from 

g 1959. Dickering for a ‘58 rodeo seems 
to have fallen through, but an indoor to be run 
by ex-bronc-busting champion Herman Linder and 
backed by to start 


in °59. Meanwhile the west’s small-town rodeos, hit 


Winnipeg by 
show 
“almost sure” 


local service clubs ts 


by the big purses cowboys are demanding and 





unable to jazz up their shows with clowns, racing, 
stage-shows and trick events, are on the wane 

% > 1 

) <Mourns Marty Wood of Calgary, Stampede saddle- 


bronc champion last year and runner-up for the 
world championship, “We're getting worried about 


Na the future of this business.” 


MANOEUVRING FOR CANDIDATES WITH POLITICAL MUSCLE 

efforts to line up Toronto 
Diefenbaker has called 

Bassett 

1 definitely 


for the next election is starting early, if PC 
publisher John Bassett are a 
on Bassett personally; an Ottawa newspaper said he'd run. But 
assured Maclean’s: “I’ve got too much on my platter right now 


good indication 


will not run this time.” 


THE “Y” IS MOVING INTO THE “TOGETHERNESS” CAMP. Younger 
members of the YMCA and the YWCA, 15 small-city Ys that 
have amalgamated in joint YM-YWCAs in Canada since the war, believe 


pointing al 


that within the next ten years the two national associations will merge 

Older hands, particularly in the YWCA, ‘A national. merger 
would remove the best guarantee that women could continue to develop 

as administrators and organizers,” says YW national secretary Agnes Roy. 
But Clifford Schell, director of the world’s first merged Y (at Windso1 

It’s sure to come nationally 


are resisting 


in 1924) says: “It’s been a success 
SALMON WILL SWARM THE PACIFIC COAST this year in the greatest 
run since 1913—if the fish don’t cross up the experts the way they did in 
1950. That year fisheries department officials said the salmon would be 
thick enough to walk on This year 
the prediction is for “10 million or more sockeye on the Fraser Rivet 


million 


The catch was smaller than average 


system,’ against 3 in °57 

WHO WAS WHO IN CANADA, often a tough question to answer without 
long and laborious research, will become as easy to find out as it is of 

dead Britons, whose biographies are at anyone’s hand in 66 thick volumes 
A Canadian Dictionary of National Biography in about 20 volumes 
(there’s a slim two-volume book available now) will be published by the 
University of Toronto Press, which describes it as “the biggest story in the 
The late James Nicholson, a Toronto 
millionaire, set up the project with a trust now worth “well over a million 
dollars”; it will get under way when the will’s conditions have been met 


history of Canadian publishing.” 


WHEN THE SEAWAY IS FINISHED, expect the drums to start beating 
for a new canal. This one: a Seaway offshoot along the Richelieu River, 
through Lake Champlain and the Champlain Canal to the Hudson River 
and New York City, cutting 1,200 miles off the sea distance from 
Montreal to New York. A portent: Premier Duplessis, in opening a new 
bridge over the Richelieu recently, noted it was built to clear canal traffic. 
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Jack Eaton Nan Murphy 
MAN TO WATCH: J. W. (Jack) Eaton, 


45, fastest-rising member of the mer- 
chandising family and strongest candi 
date in sight to succeed T. Eaton Co 
1942) John David 


connection is distant 


president (since 
Eaton. The family 
Jack’s father, R. ¥ 


In ol 


Eaton, was a cous 
John David's father, former com 
pany president Sir John. But Jack has 
climbed fast Ten years ago he was 
the furniture 


he’s as 


merchandising manager of 
department in Montreal 
sistant general manager 


now 





A RISING MEMBER OF THE EATON DYNASTY 
MATRON’S CABINET BID / A STORMY STORY 


WOMAN TO WATCH: Housewife 
Nan Murphy, former chairman of the 
Winnipeg School Board, executive 
member of the Manitoba school trustees 
association, and best bet to become the 
province's first woman cabinet ministet 
She’s been nominated in a Winnipeg 
constituency; when it was suggested she 
be guaranteed the cabinet post if she 
and the party won she was run ragged 
by phone calls (about 20 an hour) from 
people backing her bid 


BOOK TO WATCH: Early 
Independent Man, by Harry 
will recreate the 
dustrial maharajahs in ¢ 


this spring 
Barnard 
stormy era of the tn 


inada and the 


U.S. The title figure. James Couzens, 
was Henry Ford’s Canadian partner, 
later a U.S. senator, always one of the 
most controversial figures of a tumul 


Item: he “retired” with $30 
then 
ministration on its ear by 
taxes on the 


tuous era 
Coolidge ad 

demandirg 
rich 


million stood the 


higher very 


CULTURE MONEY whom cet it and how much? 


AS THE CANADA COUNCII 
into its first full year of operation 
Chairman Brooke Claxton and _ his 
fellow members were still far 
from decided which way the 
their hot 


headed 


twenty 
hottest of 
potatoes who vets the 
is ultimately going to bounce 
spent the last 


noney 


Claxton 


weekend of 
at Kingston, Ont., asking for 


from about forty of the cour 


advice 
wry s lead 
ing friends of, and practitioners in, the 
rts—people like conductor Sir Ernest 
Mac Millan Jobin 
choreographer painte! 
Alexander Robertson 
Davies, and president 


Toronto 


opera Raoul 
Gweneth 


Colville, 


singer 
Lloyd, 
writer 
Bissell 
designate of the University of 


Claude 


He got no agreement and no forma! 
recommendations—and expected none 
But he didn’t lack for suggestion 








about the broad lines on which the $2, 


$00,000 available for grants in ‘58 in 


the arts, social sciences and humanities 
can best be spent. One had already 
been adopted: to allow successful ap 
plicants for the $4,000-a-year senior 


fellowships to do their studying inside 
abroad. An 


if not yet official policy, will re 


Canada, not necessarily 
othe! 


main the general practice: to give pret 


erence to established theatre, drama 
and dance companies over untried 
groups 

Knottiest decisions may be in_ the 
making of awards to individuals: wheth 
er to give preference to people who 
have sizeable accomplishments or to 


hunerv but promising unknowns 


One small group of guest-counsellors 
maintained part of the money should 
be used toward really fat though 
occasional prizes to artists of ¢xcep 


tional achievement. Give a painter 


a writer a thousand dollars of state aid 


in this materialistic age he argument 
went, and he becomes an object of pity 
Give him fifteen or twenty-five thou 
ind dollars and he becomes a nationaj 


hero, somebody to emulate and there 
well-spring for better 
and writers in the future. M1 


promised gravely to think it 


fore a paintel 
Claxton 


ove! 


BIG-LEAGUE BALL How we may get it — sometime 


HARDLY A WEEK GOES BY that 
turn up in 
or Montreal or occasionally 


somebody doesn't Toronto 


Vancouvel 
with blueprints for a major league base 
With 


ball stadium four big-league 


shifts in the last three years, the notion 
has grown that all a city really needs 
to attract a big-league team Is a sta 
dium that can seat 35,000-odd people 


publisher and radio 
station operates Toronto 
International Maple Leafs, has 
led sporadic (and largely vocal) efforts 
to land a big-league franchise in Toron 


Jack Cooke, a 


owner who 


League 


to. He and newspaper publisher John 
Bassett. a director of the Toronto Argo 
naut Football Club, head a committee 


trying to stimulate the city fathers into 
enlarging the lakefront stadium in the 
CNE grounds to provide some 40,000 
seats for baseball and football 

But even with a big-league 
at his disposal, Cooke is 
guess when a franchise might be 
‘With the exception of Washing 
ton, every club in the majors is 
on a solid financial basis,” he 
that 

possibility 
permit its 


stadium 
reluctant to 
vail 
able 
now 
says. “It 
there is only the 
that Washington 


franchise to go.” 


seems to me 
faintest 
would 


The only hope Cooke sees the pos 


sible xpansion of the two major 
leagues from ‘eight to ten teams 


IL president Frank 
th 


he not-too-distant 


Shaughnessy 


future” envision 
two |2-team major leagues 


Emile (Butch) 


Montreal Canadien defenseman 


Bouchard forme! 


who 


now president of the IL’s Montreal 
Royals, won't gue when major-league 
baseball might reach Montreal. He 
headed a group which tried to buy the 
Royals’ franchise from the Brooklyn 
(now Los Angeles) Dodgers a year ag 


but president Walter O'Malley of the 
Dodgers refused to contemplate a sale 
If and when the 
and the National 
expand, it’s 
' OF 


American 


League 


entirely likely ac f 
cording to Toronto’s 4 
Jack Cooke, that To ( 
ronto, Montreal and .& 
Vancouver will con "1 \ 
stitute three of the al 





eight new teams. But SF 


Jac k Cooke 


he insists its “im 
possible” to estimate 
when that might be 

-—TRENT FRAYNE 








IN SETTLING the 





iestion oO id 
ship, the Libera! their convention 
also went a long way toward settlin 
im) =6important)=« questior ol trate 
hould thev o7 hould th Oo ‘i 
lenge the Conservative rovernme!l 
on nd defeat l r Hou ] 
the an? 

There is a diff of opinion o 
this point betweer n B. Pearsor 
and Paul Martin irson up to no 
has been rather gq and unprovoy 
live nm pa lame ecause | think 
il bsurd to do > yf irkin , 
no biti Now, | ver, he belie 
the tim na ore l i to 
behav tIK i oO | opposition ex 
p h lack ¢ confidence in. the 
rovernmen by i well 
voice, and take wl msequer Ma 
tin, whose speech t th nt se 
sion hay peen m tr 10 VIZOr 
ol ind ress t! ( 10 
favors a continuan ol y i yn 
to keep the Con \ pow 
lone a possible 

The case for delay obvio ‘ 

Ihe unexpected ¢ trophe | J 
left the Liberals d inized | Ts 
ened and confu The ne ead 
needs time to resto order, n uM 
wif known to his « rkers, put the 
pa machine back on tl He 
ha also the dauntin isk O \ 
public enthusiasm I part ! 

Nobod seem be so! A Vere 
licked said one I i Whe 
Su Wilfrid Lauri iS le ted n 
i911, | saw men weeping in the streets 
Even in 1930 wi Macken Kin 
lost to R. B. B ) peop! 
icas were good 1 Te But 
time, ! don't find ody who il 











COTAGE 


AT OTTAWA 








) C ie if es won 
But thougl veryone can sé 
C i nd preser danger in an eé 
election, the perils of punch-pulling are 
qually app t 
What tl Liberal reed more than 
wthir ¢ what the lave counted 
0 4 1 tor to t in then 
i re al of figt spirit. It difficult 
to revi hnenting pirit while ; the 
n n fusing to fight I} cur 
on has demonstrated that the 
hier opposition part canno zo on 
1 1 battle witho id trous los 
or ta nd of morale 
Some Liberals dream of stepp 
t n the horn of this dilemma 
naki qui leal with the CCF to 
Ke I! tackin ul overnment 
witho ictually defe in I SO 
he CCF has been deat il 
int Even la June lespite th 
pt 1 ind finan il 1} 1€ 
CC Fe cided at the ni thing 
’ d i Tig if n To As nar 1 
AC vi i on 0 | hs C 
( ind 1 pre t t oO ot 
i t Tt lont exact Wal 
é on it th fon par 
ularly fe one either! ind the Wi 
almost certainly back any |! eral cl 
en ( he Diet Dak ove! nt 
Social Credit take 1 difte nt vic 
The Social Credite lefinitely do not 
i n election this year, and w 
) { YI | n ili They I ip 
ported t government on most sues 
Ow ind hav taken care to be 
ilon when they oppose it 
| 1 like to keep on doing thi 
Theoreticall this means the ern 
nt has an even chance of survivins 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 





even in the present House. Conserva- 
tives plus Social Credit are roughly 
equal to Liberals plus CCF, give or 
take a few absentees and independ 
ent 

But Social Crediters know full well 
that in practice their chances of keep- 
ing the Conservatives in office are 
small. Too many queer situations arise, 
like the time the Conservatives voted 
to over-rule their own chairman: the 
opposition barely managed to avoid 
defeating the government that day, but 
only by sending a dozen Liberals be 
hind the curtain. They 


couldn't do the 


same thing again without looking like 
poltroons 
Moreover the Social ( be- 


people here) that the 


rediters 


as do mos 


ll want to be defeated 
their 


proot 


tives stl 
4 defeat in 


Campaign a 





! 
I 
the House would give 
running Start, 
t they re meeting 
wh 


t1\ th we 
attempts to fulnhill 


a “Od 


struction” in they 
1957 promises 
realize that if 


want 


Social Crediters 
defeat in 
difficult to 


they 


Conservatives do 
House, it 


contrive 


shouldn't be too 


one Therefore, since 
ire pretty | 


re } we 


of having a 


| resigned to the thought 


1958 forced on 
don't intend 


will 


election 
them, the Social Crediters 


Oo make sacrifices, nor they 


ccept any humiliations, in order to 
ivold one 
in all 
ol 
th 


jor issue of the campaign will be 


three opposition parties, there’s 


earnest debate on what the ma- 
bound 


Unemployment, of course, is 


to have a bearing on it. No party in 
opposition will be able to resist such 
slogans as “Tory Times Are Hard 
Times,” a phrase that Jimmy Sinclair 























rolls on his tongue like a piece of su- 
gar candy. 

However, a rather sharp argument is 
developifg inside the Liberal Party on 
the exfent to which unemployment 
should/be blamed on the Conservative 
govermment. Lester Pearson got some 
angry: criticism from Quebec party 
workers for saying, at a press confer- 
ence /and in a television interview, that 
he djdn’t think the present unemploy 
ment \was the government’s fault 


“You mustn’t say that,” they told 
him. “We're pinning it right on the 
Tories, all of it.’ 

Other Liberals agree with Pearson, 


though, that to make unemployment a 
major issue now would be “premature 
and tawdry,” one of them put it 
They all know perfectly well that no 
act of the present government has caus- 
that it ] 


as 


ed the present recession would 


have come anyway 


Likeliest compromise will be a 5 
attack on Conservative trade, tal 
iff, monetary and investment policies, 
and on Conservative toward 
American 





oral 
Ciadl 


tudes 
Canada, 
have tended 


att 
investment in 
the theme that all these 
to make the unemployment situation 
instead of better. All parties, 1 
cluding the Conservative, know that no 
matter what anybody 
ment in power Is 
resentment for whatever 
with the economy 

On 


servatives 


with 


worse 
says, the govern 
always a target of 


may be wrong 


the 


then, 
themselves 


issues, 
find 


issues 


economic 
may 
But 


campaign 


on the 
are only part of 
Where the Con 


servatives still hold the advantage, un 


defensive 


an election 


employment or no unemployment, is in 


the equally important factor of party 
organization and morale 
‘We had a convention out in S: 

katchewan the other day.” said a west 
ern MP, “in a town where we used to 
have a job to get eight people out. At 
this one we had six hundred. Same in 
Alberta Same in British Columbia. 
Our boys are really hot.” 


The same 
that the 1957 


man recognized, of course, 
election had already come 
Conservative higt 


English-speaking 


close to 
in the 





water! 





he 
thought they might pick up half a doz 


provinces 


en seats west of the Great Lakes and 

couple in Newfoundland, maybe a few 
more in Ontario. But he agreed that the 
real testing ground, where a Conserva- 
tive majority will won or 


Quebec 


be lost, is 


In Quebec the situation is still as @b- 

No between 2 the 

Diefenbaker and Duplessis governments 
iy 


scure as ever deal 


can be discerned. however wistfully t 
Liberals 


To 
le 


try to see one. Conservatives 
say they are having no trouble getting 
good candidates now, but they have 
said this before—how good their can 
didates really are, the election will 
show. Even without St. Laurent, the 
Liberals have a number of big nares 
on their Quebec team and the Cojsse! 
vatives have yet to produce one tha 
anybody ever heard of 


But on the other hand, organization 
is more important in Quebec than it 
is in other provinces. Organization 
and money 


“The trouble is, we've let our people 


get into the habit of thinking money is 


the most important thing in winning 
elections,” a Quebec senator said. “I 
don’t think it is, but we've allowed 


them to think it is. Also, we've allowed 


them to develop champagne tastes 
and now we've put them on a beer 
dict.” 











BACKSTAGE ™ THE UNDERWORLD 


How they're making things hot for holdup artists in Winnipeg 


WHILE RUNAWAY ROBBERY 


rates in the three largest Cana- 
diaa cities are forcing police to 
pile on manpower in emergency 


squads, the fourth, Winnipeg, has 
the brakes on banditry so hard that 
there hasn't been an_ unsolved 
bank holdup in three years 

Montreal, countering an “epi- 
demic” of robberies (300 in Nov.- 
Dec. *57 against 205 in 56), has 
beefed up the holdup squad from 
10 to 14 men. Toronto police offi- 
are “so alarmed” by rising 
robberies (89 in Dec.) that they re- 
cently ten detectives to 
work exclusively on holdups. Bat- 
tling the “usual winter rise in 
the Vancouver force has re- 
deployed constables from day to 
night duty, switched days off from 
week ends to midweek 

In Winnipeg the clampdown on 
crime started three years ago and 
showed results almost immediate- 


cials 


assigned 


crime” 


ly. In ’55 there were 61 armed 
robberies and 35 arrests: in "56, 48 
robberies and 34 arrests. Seven 
banks have been looted during the 
period, but they seldom waited a 
full day to see the bandits behind 
bars 

Once, in Oct. the holdup 
man apparently slipped the net. He 
tried again in Feb. °56, reached 
his car with $4,293 of the bank’s 
money A witness relayed his 
license number to police and he 
65 minutes. The other six 
arrests took from four minutes to 
three days, and private citizens’ 
tips figured in half of them. 

Help from a well-briefed public 


"Ss 


lasted 


is one three main lines of at- 
tack Chief Constable Robert Taft 
and his men have made on ban- 
dits. The second is co-operation 
with banks and businesses: Taft 
and detectives make periodic tours, 
“telling them nothing they don't 


Backstage IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


What Canada’s most searching 


TAXPAYERS IN MOST Cana 
dian cities count it a rare CIVIC 
election when one of the hot 1s- 
sues isn’t the old question of slum 
clearance and public housing. Is it 
good or bad for the community? 
Does it cost more than it’s worth? 
Does itl discriminate unfairly 
against private builders and thus 
discourage more and better hous- 


ing? 
For the 


ung expe 


, 
last decade town-plan- 


rts have looked to Toron 


to’s Regent Park, Canada’s largest 
such préject to date, to put the 
stamp of experience on some of 
le answers Those who advocate 


redevelopment will be heartened— 


roused to fresh at- 


ind S critics 


DEAL FOR NATE 


Cohen's 


NEW 
Nathan 


sign-offs as “host 


Words show or his activities 
$70,000 


offer is 


WATER WITCHERS 


water diviner Joe Malinsky 


PTITTITITITIiillttlititil a 


FTTTTTITITITITI Lili rit iii titi iti te 


eager negotiations” 
that wants him to film introductions and 
for more than 
movies that will be shown on Canadian TV don’t 
mean he’s thinking of abandoning his Fighting 


t’s a part-time deal and reports that the 


“are exaggerated,” Cohen says. 


If you're easily dazzled by science, consider 

the long, comic-opera hunt for a town water 
supply in Manitou, Man. When a long string of 
engineers failed, the town finally called in 

and his weirdly 
antennaed box. Joe found water 
not enough. So they sent for bare-foot witcher 
Ernie Doinin, who guaranteed to locate water 


slum-clearance report will say 


tacks—by a study to be published 
in May by a U. of T. sociologist, 
Dr. Albert Rose, under the title, 
Regent Park: A Study in Slum 


Clearance 
Branded “the gri with the 
price tag” in 1953 
fresh injection 








blank-cheque 


when it needed a 


of public money, Regent Park 
squeaked past a $5,000,000 refer- 
endum by 38.103 votes to 31,340. 


Eventually the project cost $16,- 


000,000: but, Dr. Rose now re 
ports, “annual rentals are more 
than $900,000 and greatly exceed 
annual operating expenses. The 
debt “will be repaid in full Re@veen 
the thirtte fiftieth year of 


eth and 





know already 


But they 
CcOps 


memorize details of 


listen to 
We urge 


fea- 


us because we're 


them to 


tures, license numbers, make of 
car or number of taxi, that sort of 
thing. Above all, we tell them 
flatly: ‘Don’t endanger your life 


or the lives of other people around 
you.’ ’ 

The third line of attack: “We 
have our intelligence, like the army 
or any good police force. We know 
which criminals have been work- 
ing together. When a job is pull- 
ed, we often know where to look 
for the crooks.” An improvement 
on this technique: when a known 
out-of-town criminal swings off a 
train at the CPR station, detectives 
are often there to meet him. He's 
taken in hand on the platform, 
told to check his bags, hustled to 
the police station for a curt talk, 
and bundled on the next train out 
of town.—ROBERT COLLINS 





Rose speaks even more positive- 
ly of the project’s effect on human 
‘We have learned that re- 
brings important 
Children 
and 


beings 
housing benefits 
for people 


ing better in 


are do 


school are said 


to be better clothed, more rested, 
more regular in school attendance 
Crime and delinquency all 
but disappeared. The surge of per 
sonal pride and 


sponsibility 1s 


have 


community re- 
tts 


Call 


in evidence 


from electrical impulses picked up by his 


shoeless soles 


water than Manitou needed 


are back, installing a 


with a 







100 RKO .* 
- re 
a drama critic. & i 


assets (Oct. 


TRAGEDY 


all right, but 


be 


Unhappily married parents who suffer each 
“for the sake of the children” may be doing 


Doinin’s first well produced more 


now the engineers 


town pumping sj Stem. 


HOW’S HOWE? 


Since ( D 


’ , 
1e S Decome the 


In the half year 
Howe left office 


tavored 


consultant of indus- 


trialists who want to deal with 
he present government. At 
the same time, the ex-minister 
has joined the boards of 

with assets 


179 


totaling $3,856,067,4 


seven corporations 


enough to move him to 48th place in Maclean’s 
list of the 100 Canadian company directors 
who control the affairs of most corporate 


L2, 


ers? 


other 


Seceeeeeeeeneuse 


PPTTTTTTETTITITITITITTITITITITIE LLL LLL 


Backstage wITH YOUTH 


Has it rejected old ties for Canada-first? 


YOUNG CANADIANS have tended to rebel against 
historic ties with Britain and France in favor of great- 
er nationalism throughout this century. The current 
generation is heading more swiftly than any other 
down the path of Canada-first, it is suggested by a 
recent opinion survey among 1,200 high-school 
students 

Three out of every four of these youngsters believe 
we should adopt a national anthem of our own, the 
pollsters claim. But when they're faced with a choice 


not two in a hundred favor God Save the Queen. On 
the closely related question of a national flag (Back 
stage, Jan. 4) no more than 13% think we should 
settle for the Union Jack 


The survey was mounted by Canadian High News 
a weekly newspaper read by 30,000-odd high-schoo! 
On Feb. | the paper will 
print box-scores on the anthem and flag questions, 
first to be tabulated in the year-long, ten-city project 
Here are the high points: 

Boys and girls both lined up three-to-one for a sep 
arate anthem. Asked what they thought it should be 


students across the country 


they answered this way 
BOYS GIRLS TOTAI 

O Canada 30.4% 29.4% 29.4° 
Maple Leaf Forever . 1.9 1.3 1.6 
God Save the Queen . | 2.6 1.4 
Others (including 

something new and 

GED i ccvesees 4.9 4.6 4.8 
Ne GREWET .icccccece 62.5 62.1 62.3 


On the flag question the sexes were split more wide 
ly. Here’s where the 83.7% who favored a 
Canadian flag stand on the question 


distinct 
“Should it in 


clude the Fleur de Lis or the Union Jack, or parts of 
both, or be completely different?”: 

BOYS GIRLS TOTAI 
Fleer de Lis ...cccce 2.4% 1.4% 1.9% 
Union Jack ....... ee 11.7 13.9 12.8 
Parts of Both ....... 26.4 29.9 28.2 
Completely different 40.7 30.7 35.7 
No answer 18.8 24.1 21.4 


fhe kids’ apparent lack of interest in the Fleur de 


Lis is probably explained by under-representation of 
French Canada in the sample. But the survey is wel 
balanced otherwise. The 1,200 youngsters whose opin 


ions make up random 


from a list of 
} 


the percentages were chosen at 
200,000 of the country’s 380,008 high 
ool students. Their answers are weighted according 


to the populations of the cities they live in 


Background 


¢ 








themselves and their youngsters a tragic 
injustice. A Washington State study covering 
three high schools concludes children in broken 
homes show better adjustment than youngster 

n unhappy but unbroken homes to both 
psychosomatic illness and delinquent behavior 
Chey also have better parent-child relations, the 
rese e 

GIFTED KIDS 

With brainpower raised in a matter of months 
from a butt-of-all-jokes to a valuable but 


critically scarce commodity, the long-frustrated 
special schooling for gifted 


more So f 


champions ol 


children are hoping to see action 


only six local school boards in all ¢ anada 
have done anything about it: Saskatcon was 
first, Brantford, Ont., most recent. The Saska- 


toon experiment has shown this result 
two percent of all elementary 
children finish a university course 
seventy percent of the first five Saskatoon special 
have one 


whereas 
Canadian 


school 


classes on to earr degrees 


PTTTTITITITITITILILL LILI 





Editorial 


A three-point platform 
that will win one vote 


SINCE Tr LOOKS i 1othe 


th l 1¢ rY i 1 
Che ¢ t i i n 19 
A tr if n | i ‘ Ww 
yt nt ft 1 U record r elt 
t ) ikel ) é thi 
if t t Ke | ng tw CT tmase 
I lots of fun and excitement ve re iD 
orok ving each ott so Mm presents 
Th tion ybviou or thir he 
f e-made Christmas present set 
rom hate vi Il like t that mt cos 
oO Mm We have worked ou ee-point p 
candidate who cares to use it; regard 
( VOI t doe vill ge rt te 
First of e want ur candidat ledge ft 1 
what he can t 
Repeal Parkinson’s Law. C. N. Parkinson he man wi 
discovered that in } icra ne personne 
ncreases by about f nt pe gardle 
xf the amount of work done, if an t's too much 
tO aSkK tit in to se this proce so ft 
Kno that i ip lone put ma | yuuld b 
halted so th \ d jus » OI th the num 
of bureaucrats we have now 
Secondly, oul indidate must solen 
Swear Off Double-Talk. No more saying things that don 
idd up, that contrad ich oth oO even mo 
ommonly) mean nothing at Fo ( tive 
th vould meat m ‘ talk ) exn | 
( on ealtt whit t the re Y ) 
tin igh fi k Br ) 
| ' ( } ; . n pou 
SCOTT ( ve m preluce 
‘tin f CC Fer { lon 
fF f Y ill th h fi sO ilism [ 
wr! | ¢ wait SO ( vould h 
to take a Vow O 
™ " j k ) ir plat ou ke t 
Sic ! { | } 5 . 
ordinately difficult \ h » cl 
Promise to Make Mistakes. Halt the t é f the f 
vorld a iused | tt refusing t 
dm re n e be wron S Oo act fo 
of being wro n. In both cases the eff 
kind of lys If public men w { 
cede that tn lay made mistake he st 
vhict tt w | IPOSe » correct rt Vill 
ibly make n n tt future he would be 
bl Oo get a { nor uone [| A ld als« c 
nrotected against the occu onal ha 1 of think 
ig themselve fallibdl 
How the c t same wa ve 
dont Know But we can assu i polit | pal 
that, speaking for ourselves, wed ther have ese 
simple and inexpe ve gilts than anothel! n 
our taxe inotnel OOSt IN OU pension or any 
other transfer of our own money. 
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Mailbag 


~ So women are misfits in 





politics? Says who? 


~ Why are our immigrants cut off from social contacts? 


~ Now hear a word in praise of restaurants 


What is Mrs. Aitken (Wome: m 


politic Jan 4) doin t s, the 
) n of Canada, who have beer I 
¢ 1 yrkir ) rd t Iiprove 
the ) womer v t 
Now Mr Aitke iyS W 10t I 
Ho t men must chuckl Is she t 
1g to un-do all the effort 1 work it 
, taken for vomen to et tnis f 








into n and fec 


iwnicipal 





provincial 
government? AMY B. HAUFSCHILD, 





»AST PRESIDENT LOCAI COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN, MEMBER PUBLK SCHOOI 
BOARD NIAGARA FALLS ONT 

Do as the Senoritas do 

So the men laugh at ou new-st 
hoe (Preview Dec 7) Wait until 
pring, and then listen to the sprin 


have been wear 
Now it’s 


se senoritas 


years 
shoes you say Tt 


know how to aress In the spring of 


1958, we will be right up on our toes 


Just you wait, fellows, those who laugh 





ist laugh longs MAY A. WILLCOX 
RINCE ALBERT, SASK 
Ihe leading man wasn’t there 
| ) Pi ¢ ( 
i t VO Wen 
1ISE t I 1 Walter 
Pidgeor l wo 1 lik O point out 
that in the particular (London) produ 
tion of The Happiest Millionai to 
vhich you ire reterring the ead 1s 
iken by Canadian actor Robert Bea 
This is not to belittle Daniel's 
hieveme vhich is a ¥ bstan 
tial one ir case Reall I guess 
I writin pec C ] ) Oo 1 Vo 
lidn’t giv ne a plug—lI'n ’ too 
JACQUELINE ELLIS, LONDON FORM 


ERLY OF ( TAWA) 


Immigrants are like everybody else 


arr ' r 1 rt > , 
Concerning your Jan. 4 article probing 


ie mental problems of this 


country s 


immigrant I personally immigrated 
Materially | 
to keep equal 

Social 


devek ype d 


more than six years ago 
enough 


native Canadians 


ive done wel 
con 
have never 
e I suffer like many an im 
migrant Although I’m in my earh 


Ss, however, 





twenties, have a late-model car, a good 


p UrTILy 


( ind sec three tries at getting a 


e have been refused. I am not like- 
again I don’t know 
wrong with us immigrants: we are no 
everybody else 
irticle came very much to the 
HENRY OERZEN, VICTORIA 


lifferent from 


point, 


MACLEAN’S 


~ Sidney Katz’ article ignores the g 
success we have had in absorbing New 
nadians in places like Crocus, Man 
or Gopher Creek, Alta. Villages o 
imlets with populations of 200 ha 
iccessful examples to answer the finar 


cial, sex, language, cultural and “ver 
tical adjustment” problems. When you 
come right down to it, who in hell 


needs a psychiatrist west ; 
Why not New Canadian a 
break and ¥ 


t him away from these 


of Winnipeg 
give the 
start 
humanity? 
COWLEY ALTA 


large boiling vats of 


GRAY CAMPBELI 


Water always warm in Toronto? 


I've just finished reading the article by 
McKenzie Porter (Jan. 4) about Dave 
Caplan, the jazz-mad What in 
the world is the significance of this ir 


dividual and his 


tailor 
story? The daily ac 
this tag-marker (not a tailor) 


fancies 


tivities Of 
who himself as a gate-crasher 
And another 


there 


nave no interest 

dislike to 
its in 
phenomenon 
Side New 


South RALPH HOROWITZ 


thing 
I took a 
+] 


are no cold 
Toronto. It’s a term and 
that apply to East 
York but not Ward Four 
TORONTO 


wate! 


may 


First Lady running third? 


Re your article on Mrs. Diefenbaker 


Dec. 21), I think the title First Lady 
hould not be applied to the prime 
ninister’s wife. In the trinity that is 


he ( 
Queen 


€ I 


inadian constitutional system 


governor-general prime minis 





would say the PM's spouse ranks 
1 poor third ANDREW RIOSA, ST. CATH 
ARINES, ONT 


Stop knocking restaurants 
Your Jan. 4 
which is in very taste. It’s writ 
ten by a Mr. Hugh Garner and headed 
My Recipe for Eating Out and Staying 


Issue contains 


poor 





were 


Al AY AL RIA VAY YUAA ALA 


Alive. No doubt Mr. Garner had his 
tongue in his cheek when he penned 
the article, hoping for a rise such as he 
Is getting out of me, but 
excuse for bad literary 
this season of the 


for the 


that is no 
manners At 
little praise 
humans ‘in the 
restaurants, who are up early in the 
morning and on their feet late at night. 
would be more to the point 
common good.-—E. MARTIN, 
MOORE’S RESTAURANT LTD., 


year, a 
hardworking 


and the 
MANAGER 
WINNIPEG 

MGRE MAILBAG 


ON PAGE 42 
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ONLY CAR WITH.. 





QUADRA-POISE ROADABILITY 


made possible by revolutionary 
frame design and suspension geometry, 
virtually eliminates dive, sway and 


bounce. 














TAM DOW 


CUT N 


JET nao ee 





THT 
+ 


i Hilt 











Parisienne Convertible—sleekest of all new cars. 




















Pathfinder « Strato-Chief + Laurentian + Safari 
Chieftain « Super Chief + Star Chief « Bonneville 


new no metal-to-metal contact. (Same con- EVER-LEVEL AIR RIDE 
struction in the convertible except = True air suspension! You ride on four 
for top.) 


columns of self-levelling air trcushion 
every bump. There are no mechanical 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE  ‘0rsion bars in Ever-Level Air Ride. 


MAGAZINE 


FEBR | 


AB 


Y 


Meet the big change in every price field—the bold new Pontiac 
for 1958. ‘This completely new kind of car is the result of 
planning as bold as the car itself. The engineers went all-out 
to perfect scores of revolutionary advances to celebrate th 
Golden Anniversary of Pontiac and General Motors. And this 
kind of futuristic planning resulted in the radical improvements you 


see at the left. More... because it made possible Pontiac's truly great 
new V8 engine—the Astro-Flame—for an exciting new idea in 
eye-opening performance! Yes... to bring you the ultimate in 


low-cost motoring, Pontiac lets you chocse from such dream 
car extra-cost options as Ever-Level Air Ride, Fuel Injection, 
Tri-Power Carburetion and many more. 

Be one of the first to own this bold, bright beauty . . . Pontiac 
for 1958! 
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A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION oF oNE OF THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


¢ iven 1c@) you eee WITH THE FIRST BOOK YOU BUY IF YOU AGREE \TO BUY FIVE PER DURING THE Next YEAR 2 
ANY ONE OF THE SETS 


EITHER OF THESE 





sont : 


me CO 
Book of 

\) BAS 
Vir 


REFERENCE WORKS 





) LINCO! 
al 


* Thar 
.} 1 








THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
, ages @ ‘'T est Eng 






e 7 é 
THE WORLD OF MATHEMATICS Ff 
THE OXFORD REFERENCE LIBRARY + 


I 1 














SANDBURG'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN—THE 
I P Prize w ‘ gra 








THE NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
a xed Ee 


CHURCHILL'S THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
\ umes of W 


RETAIL PRICE $75.00 
\ Y. Her T 

RETAIL PRICE $40.00 

i RETAIL PRICE $22.50 

RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $24 50 

, Quot s, Th 


WAR YEARS RETAIL PRICE $41.50 


RETAIL PRICE (if bought separately) 


$45.00 











GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


it least three benefits of membership 
Month Club that are be 


yond question. First, you get the book 


T HERE are 


in the Book-of-the 
you want 
to read instead of missing them through overbusy 
ness or procrastination—books such as By Lovi 


Possessep by James Gould Cozzens, and the other 


examples listed in the coupon. Second, you pay 
an average of 20% les 
Third hare in more than $13,000,000 worth 
of free books (retail value 
Book Dividend 


of member profit-sharing 


for them,than otherwis« 


you 


now distributed an 


nually a This is actually a form 
imilar to that of a con- 
sumer co-operative. The offer outlined here really 
Book-Dividend 


of the book 


represents “advanced earned by 


the purchas« 


you engage to buy later. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE FEBRUARY 


* The books you agree to buy can be chosen 
from at least 100 Club Selections and Alter 
nates made available during the year. 


* Each month you receive a full report about the 
next Book-of-the-Month. If you judge it is a 
book you would not enjoy, you send back a 
form (always provided) specifying some other 
book. Or may 
nothing.” 


you simply say, “Send me 


* If you continue after this trial, you will receive 
a Book-Dividend averaging almost $7 in retail 
value with every second book you buy 

* Limited editions of the works pictured above 
have been printed for new members. If the sup- 
ply is exhausted, there will be a delay in ful- 


filling orders—at least four months. For that 
reason, immediate acceptance is advisable. 


1 1958 











ont 
prise 


gy BY LOVE POSSESSED 1, somes oovtd Coxsens 


or with any of the books listed below 






BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH 














BY LOVE POSSES 


THE NEW CLASS 
THE SCAPEGOAT 


THE FBI STORY 


LETTER FROM PEKING 


BELOW THE SALT 
I ' 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. ¥ 


Please enr f 
tree, the w 
indicated a 
tior r ‘ 
need buy 
members} 

1 f it i 

1 Book-Dividend* wi 

arge is added t 


PLEASE NOTE 


PLEASE SEND ME 


M 

Mr 
M ] 
Add 


I have indic 





SED A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
Ss 


SPEAKING PEOPLE 
Vol. i: The Birth of Britain 
Vo tt: The New World 

Vol; til: The Age of Revolution 


& sTUDY OF HISTORY 
The two-volume abridgement of th 
Toynbee work 


THE NUN'S STORY 





4S a membe 





FREE, WITH MY FIRST PURCHASE SPECIFIED ABOVE 


























*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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SSSSSSSSSSSSCSSESSHEUSSHSSSUSSSSHSSSSSHSSESSSSSESCSOSSCSSSSESERS 


SEVEN 
Low-cost 
HOUSES 


HOW [0 

GET 

YOURSELF Bs? 
A LOW-COST HOUSE 


.. . Build instead of buying 


ee ee ee el 


vy 


_.. Get out of town 
_.. Build small, add later 


These are some of the valuable and even surprising pointers 
given by Building Editor James A. Knight on how you can 


get a home of sood design at a reasonable cost this year. 


You will see photos and plans showing how seven Cana 


dian farnilies have done this, and how you can too. 


See how good design was built into homes ranging in 
price from $9,500 to $14,300 (land extra). 





And read how working drawings are now available for 
one of these homes through Canadian Homes and Gardens 
Select Home Service 

Follow this 12 page feature for ideas on money-saving 
techniques and materials, now in the February Canadian 


Homes and Gardens. 





N THE SAME ISSUE: 


Peter Whittall tells about Mime. Jehane Benoit claims 


{) ew radeet C h I iK 


( lian Hand ‘ 





Decorating Editor, Margit Bennett Lois Wilson tells how 


ty i | i t 
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—_ , ? " 
Now on saie a, - ee 


omes 
aan wv (se i ade wd 


Only 25¢ 4 MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 


eeececeeeeeeeoesesceececeeeeeesesecoeeoeoeseeeeeeeeeeneeeeese 


or the sake 





> 


of arcument 





GERALD W. JOHNSON SAYS 


The danger i 


not 





conformity, but servility 


It is now almost exactly a hundred 
years ince John Stuart Mill 





marked in hi Essay on Liberty 
that one of the great deter ts 
ot onduct ha been th el iit 
of mankind toward the supposed 
preferences of their temporal mas 
ters or of their gods.” It ts, cor 
tinued Mill, “not hypocrisy; it give 
rise to genuine sentiments of ab 
horrer it made men burn 
i ind heretic 


A century after Mill wrote, tl 


servility, while it may not actually) 


n heretics, still makes some men 
join the Ku Klux Klan, some turn 
Catholic and otners Protestant 


without any personal conviction 


ind converts some journalist into 

high - powered propagandist for 

Ca tn > as false ol 

ind. Bi i Mill obser d j 

not hypoc it is based on a 
incere belief that ) 

t only expedient ( 


What is well-adjusted? 


Qt need t pt ill t 
heorle t lat Dr Rot t 
l ner to realize that | touched 

port we str I I prot 
I ptan oO i ell 
j 1 p onality i the p 
holo ] 1 l Wi 
t oo oft ( 
I ile perso vhich 
4 { fit or or tot 
tariat f 

I} 1 | 
( t ol ( 
propagandist It accounts fo he 
pow of tl nob ippeal in ad 

ISH | fundament 
" ( | Ol { 
ete | 
Or Oo tenden to 
¢ I son | | 

r! is no m in t on 
tention of ome people isually 
immature, that conformity is evil 

But there is just as littl 
merit in the assumption, especially 
common among ancient Jaliers, 


ERALD WHITI JOHNSON, WELI 


COMMENTATOR, AND PROFESSOR OF 


IT'WENTY-THREE BOOKS, MANY OF 


that conformity is virtuous per se. 
Conformity is in itself neither good 
nor bad; it is cempletely neutral 
Its one recommendation is that in 
many situations itt 1 convenient 
In an increasingly complex civiliz- 
ition, human life is too short to 
permit a man to think through 
and form an independent, intelli 
gent opinion on everything. For 
instance, there may be, for aught 
I know, logical reasons for the 
button-down collar on a shirt, and 
other logical reasons for using a 
clip. I have no opinion on the 
ubject, nor do I expect to form 
one because life is too short to 
devote any of it to a subject of 
uch slight importance 
There is no merit in non-con 
formity in matters of no import 
ance. There is, in fact, demerit in 
it [The man who studies how to 
outrage the ordinary convention 
alities is thereby convicted of 
spending his time and energy on 
trivialities, which is evidence that 
he 1s essentially a trivial fellow \ 
man of genuine independence re- 
his energy to do battle on 
ings that really count; if one can 
evise no means Of asserting in- 
pendence other than going to a 
dinner in a plaid shirt, o1 
ttending an outdoor barbecue in 
vhite tie and tails, you may de- 
pend upon it that he is a shallow 


ninded faker. When it comes to 


matter in which independence 
sally counts for something, nine 
times out of ten you will find him 
ill ng il crowd 

Nor i e of conformity 





iS an economizer of time and en 
ergy, confined to trivialities; there 

many important affairs of state 
in which it is the only reasonable 
procedure for sensible men 

To take an extreme example, 
one that nobody will question, 
when it comes to the most advan 
tageous deployment of military 
forces .it is utterly nonsensical for 
the civilian to attempt to form an 
opinion This is a technical prob 


lem of continued on page 38 
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is Toast and Collee made to order automatically 


ce I 
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eee 





CANADIAN GEN 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 


eA AG 
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by GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Now you can have exactly the kind of coffee you like- 
made to order every time. Set the brew strength control at 
mild, medium, strong or any variation in between. G-E 
does the rest —~automatically. It even signals whe n coftec 
is ready . . . keeps it hot automatically . . . reheats 
without re-percolating. 

Now you can have exactly the kind of toast you like 
made to order every time. Set the Colour Control for 
honey-coloured to deep golds n brown. When your toast 
is done to order it pops up high, automatically. 

Now enjoy the best toast and coffee you’ve ever tasted 
it well be periect because you ordered it that way —the 


j 
automatic General Electric way. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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HERE’S A MOTORCAR So advanced that it makes other new cars seem like yesterday 
Just notice the styled-for-tomorrow look of its new high-fashion grille, 
eye-catching colour sweep, trim sports-car lines, and new dual headlamps. 


There’s action in that look. And Plymouth’s action-packed engines match it 
perfectly. Six, or big new V-8, the power’s there—quietly at the ready. And 
Plymouth’s °58 push-button automatic drive—the most natural way to drive 

gives it instant safety-responsiveness. 


Test-drive this new low-slung Plymouth with ’58 Torsion-A/RE Ride. Feel how 


it takes the bumpety-bump out of back roads. . . the tilt out of turns. . . the 
‘“nose-dive”’ out of stops. You'll like the snugness of Plymouth’s quality-built 
body crafted by Chrysler... the luxury ... the comfort... everything. See your 


Piymouth dealer today! ¢ ‘hrysle rC orporation of Canada, Limi ted 


?lymeuth's glamour; 
panel has a sparkle you'll 
like. Push buttons at left 
mechanicaily control 
Plymouth’s automatic 
drive with touch-easy 
convenience. 


new 











New...and cimpby tornific! 


58 Plyneoeiti 


WITH THRILL-POWER PLUS 











You're always a step ahead in 


cars of The Forward Look 
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MACLEAN’S: CANADA’S NATIGNAL MAGAZINI 


Perhaps it was already obsolete. But to those who built it and to those 
who risked their lives to test-fly it, the first flight of the world’s most 


powerful jet engine was the tense climax to four years of dreams and drama 





near Toronto. Some believe, full out, its scream could kill 


test-flown 


HOW iT FLEW: Fastened to the tail of a B-47 bomber, the Iroquois engine experts 


THE DAY THE IROQUOIS FLEW 


The big plane hung low under listless cloud, 

freak aircraft that induced pity for its awkward- 
Basically it was still a medium bomber, the 
B-47, with six jet engines streaming black smoke 


called the Orenda, now flying in Sabres and CF- 
100s on four continents. The Iroquois flight tests, 
For 


before it was actually airborne the 


ness however, had been notably laced with delays 
almost a year 
but aeronautical engineers had warped its shark 
outline. Clamped to one side of its tail was a would fly “in a 
seventh engine, the two-ton Iroquois, which has While the 
been called the most powerful jet engine in the the 
and built, its 
year development program had cost at least thirty 


million dollars. On November 


company periodically predicted that the engine 
weeks.” 


took 


drawing 


few 
company four years to bring 
the the 
moment of flight, its officials say the performance 
far from considering the difficulties 


Had it followed the general practice of aircraft 


Iroquois from board to 


world. Canadian-designed four- 


By June Callwood 


JOHN SEBERT 


Was slow, 


13 around noon on 
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a day that threatened rain, the Lroquois was lug- 
ged into the sky for the first time by the B-47 
and started. Some felt that the resultant roar was 
only simulated life; with Sputniks racing over- 
head it may yet be decided that the [roquois was 
born dead. 

In spite of the doom that rolled 
around the horizon, few mechanical births have 
been so joyously received. 


sense of 


[he Iroquois is being 
built by Orenda Engines Limited, a subsidiary of 
A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., at Malton, near Toronto, 
and the company was anxious to see the engine 
airborne in order to soothe government sponsors 
[he company had taken only three 
years to put into production its first jet engine, 


grown restive 


engine companies the next engine built after the 
Orenda have been only slightly more 
powerful It was decided in 1953 to leap frog this 


would 


logical step, and the next, and build the strongest 
engine in the world. The company was then just 
seven years old; some felt the project wa 


impudence 


Ss brave 


The hitches were just as massive as the dream 
Orenda a huge airplane to support its 
baby brute through flying tests. Several 
considered and the B-47, ninety-ton jet successor 


of the “ lying Fortress,” 


needed 


were 


was determined to be 
best. Torrential paper work ensued but eventual- 
ly the United States Air “tent” a B-47 to 
the Royal Canadian Air continued 
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“As clouds rolled over the 


© 


airfield, apprehension 
was pitched so high it was 
inaudtble. Miles away 


d looked skyward and 
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a wife waited in fear’ 
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THE MEN WHO MADE 
With co pilot Len Hobbs 
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rHE MAN WHO FLEW ITI 
test pilot Michael Cooper-Slipper eases last-minute tension with a smoke as he awaits take-off clearance from towe! 
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WAITS ITS CUE 


another (mounted on platform) is checked in test vault by engineer 


ibout to be 


HE RAN IT IN THE AIR 


Flight engineer was John McLachlan. 
Idling, jet uses 600 gallons 


ground crewmen 
fighter-interceptor, 
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The day the Iroquois flew: continued 


Force, which “lent” it to Orenda. Canadair, an 
aircraft company near Montreal, needed more 
than a year to fit the plane with the lopsided 
pod that houses the engine and equip it with al- 
most twenty tons of ballast and instrumentation 

The engine itself contains a great deal of a 
new metal called titanium, as strong as steel with 
little more than half its weight. Orenda had to 
pioneer in the use of titanium, a metal so tricky 
that it must be welded in a bubble chamber from 
which all oxygen has been removed. The in- 
ventors discovered, when they placed their 
twenty-foot offspring on a test bed for the first 
time, that they had created simultaneously the 
world’s most powerful engine and one of the 
world’s loudest noises. When the Iroquois is run- 
ning full throttle its noise is sufficient to deafen 
a man permanently; in fact, some even believe 
it is possible the noise will kill a man standing 
a hundred feet away. New test cells. two-story 
vaults where the engines can be mounted on con- 
crete blocks and run for days in order to test 
component parts, had to be built with extraor- 
dinary sound-swallowing capabilities that cost 
about eight million dollars. The problem of pro- 
tecting the hearing of ground crews is a matter 
xf continuing research and will still be under 
study and refinement when the Iroquois is final- 
ly wedded to Canada’s fighter, the Arrow. 

As the summer of 1957 turned languidly into 
late-arriving fall, the time was reached when the 
Iroquois had to be flown. The government was 
impatient, critics had a satisfyingly large target 
for harpoons, one of the payments on the RCAF 
contract was hanging on the event. The company 
itself was suffering from a mass case of nerves 
Tempers were waspish and irritation became al- 
most constant 

Discussing the possibility of a titanium fire in 
the engine, which can only be extinguished b\ 
smothering, an engineer one day asked one of the 
test pilots what procedure he was considering 

Well.” the ‘pilot began lazily, “first fd jump 
out 7 

‘THAT'S NOT FUNNY!” shouted the engi- 
neer, furiously 


On the morning of the flight the B-47 was 


parked in a corner of Malton Airport, where air- 
line captains, to the despair of the tower control 


veered from normal taxiing areas to trundle pas- 


, 


THE PLANE THAT FLEW II 
Rising to 


4.000 feet on its Own SIX SMOKY engines, 


i 
B-47 levels out and the Iroquois is “lighted.” 
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sengers past for a closer look. The B-47 seemed 
dispirited. Its flexible wings, which can flup as 
much as seventeen feet in stormy flight, drooped. 
Its bands of fluorescent red paint, required by 
experimental aircraft as a warning to curious sky 
sightseers, had peeled and blistered. The USAF 
markings had been removed but the ghosts of 
the letters showed through. The former bomber 
hadn't left the ground for five months and to the 
casual observer had acquired a rooted look, as 
though geraniums might soen be planted around 
the undercarriage and washing strung from the 
two-story-high tail fin. 

A small knot of men was gathered around its 
tail. huddled in turned-up coat collars and peer- 
ing with cautious faces into the blackened tail- 
pipe of the Iroquois. The inert metal slug of an 
engine, which one day may have an estimated 
hundred-thousand-dollar price tag, gave back no 
hint of its present mood. 

The two pilots, in dull-blue flying suits, stood 
aside, glowering indiscriminately at the thing 
they were asked to fly, at representatives of a 
management that required them to fly it and at 
the weather, which threatened to impede a flight 
they didn’t want to postpone again. They were 
no longer discussing the issue of two days ago, 
when they had first expected to test the engine. 
A snag had been discovered in the Iroquois. with 
one and possibly two oil leaks. The inspection 
crew, in spite of awareness of high-level urgency, 
had refused to certify it ready for flight 

Nevertheless, a compromise was reached. 
Changing engines with one of the others avail- 
able might have meant a month’s delay, so it was 
decided to test the engine anyway, but only at 
idling speed 

The inspection crew then described the plane 
suitable for flight “under limited conditions” and 
the pilots agreed. It wasn’t the happiest arrange- 
ment, but it would have to do 

Now, with apprehension pitched so high it was 
inaudible, clouds rolled over the airfield and rain 
was forecast. No test flight can be carried out 
until visibility is better than three miles. A light 
going out at Malton’s control tower would give 
the signal when conditions cleared. The flying 
crew, two pilots and a flight engineer, watched 
the weak sun working through the murk and 
waited. To avoid the subject at hand, they talked 
about Wichita, Kansas. 

[his crew, Michael Cooper-Slipper, chief test 
pilot, Leonard Hobbs, the other test pilot, and 
John McLachlan, flight engineer, had been the 
first civilians trom an outside country to train on 
the USAF’s B-47. Exactly a year before, they 
had spent six weeks at the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s training base, McConnell, outside Wich- 
ita. Skipping only the lectures on. bomb-aiming 
and nuclear devices, they took the stiff SA( 
training that begins with 6-a.m. briefings 

They discovered what they had gloomily sus- 
pected, since they have long maintained that 
modern pilots are no longer fliers, but airplane 
drivers. The B-47, more so than any of the fifty 
planes Cooper-Slipper and Hobbs have flown, is 
operated mathematically. Pilots carry a briefcase 
into their cockpits and require a slide rule 

“The B-47,” their instructor told them, “is 
critical on fuel. In fact, the B-47 ts critical all 
around.” 

It is the fuel problem that makes the slide rule 
necessary. The basic weight of the B-47 is about 
forty tons and it can take on up to fifty tons 
more of bombs and fuel. Its varying weight, how- 
ever, determines its take-off speed and its landing 
speed. Pilots must know, to the pound, how 
much the plane weighs 

“I’ve got a very funny idea,” Hobbs murmur- 
ed dreamily one day. “I think I'll take an abacus 


into the cockpit. Can’t you see the instructor’s 
face?” 

The calculations in the cockpit are continuous. 
For example, the B-47 uses two pounds of extra 
fuel per degree of a turn sharper than thirty 


degrees. Nothing is casual—“The B-47 is a very 
unforgiving aircraft,” someone commented— 


and each man sits at the centre of more than a 
hundred dials and instruments. “Remembering 
that there is fuel all around you, in the body, 
even under your seat, helps to keep your mind 
on your work,” observes Hobbs. 

The two pilots became celebrated honorary 
members of the officers’ club at the Kansas base 
“Do you mean,” asked a Texan incredulously, 
“that you little old’ Canadians have got the big- 
gest engine in the world? And you're going to put 
it in the tail of a B-47? Man, you're crazier than 
we are.” 

Strategic Air Command stopped buying B-47s 
in 1956 and switched to the longer-range eight 
engine B-52s. By that time SAC had about three 
thousand B-47s scattered all over the world 
Every one of them could continued on page 43 


THEY PRAYED IT WOULD COME HOME 


Mrs. Cooper-Slipper and son Christopher watch. For 
the first time in 16 years she knew the ache of fear 
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THE STREETS OF CANADA: 


Sherbrooke 


By Phyllis Lee Peterson. Pictures without words by Peter Croydon 


Half boulevard, half legend: 

old enough to know Maisonneuve; 
long enough to span Montreal Island, 
and every inch a lady — 

if not always discreet. This Is a 
candid portrait of the 


Grand Duchess of Canadian streets 


The Champs-Elysées is a siren, Fifth 
Avenue a gilded minx in mink, but 
Montreal’s Sherbrooke Street was a lad) 
Unlike Nellie, she remains one—a littie 
shabby, a trifle frayed by commerce, but 
still trailing Victorian elegance and the 
remembered fragrance of violets across 
the affectionate heart of a city. 

Sherbrooke is unique. It is Montreal’s 
finest thoroughfare, preserving a uniform 
hundred-foot width almost its entire stag- 
gering stretch of eighteen miles. Around 
the turn of the century, forty-two mil- 
lionaires lived along twelve limestone, but 
loaded, blocks. Today the street spans 
the island from Montreal West to the 
eastern tip, its grey aisle running through 
a green cathedral of trees which range 
trom ancient elms to newly planted Nor- 
way maples. 

Its length includes monasteries, colleges 
a school for delinquents, parks, a shelter 


for unwed mothers, exclusive apartments 
shops, clubs and hotels, the Civic Li 
brary, an Anglican convent, oil refineries, 
churches, a zoo, suburbs, the City of 
Westmount, farms, the Elegant Mile, 
dumps, hospitals, cloistered nuns, railway 
sidings, cemeteries, McGill University, 
the Museum of Fine Arts, a municipal 
golf-course, Montreal’s Botanical Garden, 
the bones of an Indian village, and two 
towers built to repulse the Iroquois 

Sherbrooke is metropolitan, rural, 
modern, old-world, English, French — a 
grey dowager of a street wearing a time 
less toque of green and carrying a string 
shopping-bag to the supermarket at one 
extreme, leading you with a country 
woman’s strong hand to the river at the 
other. it is ancient, ageless, and eternally 
feminine 

The old lady blinks at the morning 
The buses weave continued over page 
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to depos yihice-workers in the financial can 


ons and housewives in Eaton’s. In English 
: suburbs to. the vest small shopkeepers Dt 
; up the ylinds. Eight miles to the east, tf 
: tains pla the Jardin B qu n 
a] e Versailles \ white-capped maid dusts 
stuffed moosehead over a Parisian door 
' faubourgs. Smoke-stacks belch oil stench 
breeder of prize Holsteins leads them beside 
still waters. Women hang out workers’ lon 
johns in raw new developments. A Brother o 
Charity frowns as he removes a Vote Cor 
servative poster from the gateway to a shrine 
At noon Sherbrooke stirs and the long chime 
H of twelve sends stenographers scurrying from 
sf streamlined glass and chrome. Thick boots 
| march under a soutane near Atwater. The ele 
{ gant windows of the Holt Rentrew departmer 
store display Dior originals at the corner of 


Mountain. McGill undergraduates stream into 
the Union, and at the other end of the city 
boy bats a home-run on the Loyola campus 
Wine-stewards blow cobwebs from bottles 
the St. Denis, Canadien, United Services and 
Mount Royal clubs. (“Clicquot “45, Chateau 


dYquem. M’sieu le Senateur tonight. M 

McConnell’s dinner for ten.”) The sun flashes x 
from cone-capped stone where Marguerite | 
Bourgeois taught Huron children. A_ pigeon F 
pecks at Unitarian confetti outside the Church ite 
of the Messiah 


But it is dusk when the old lady awakens 
and since this is a story of Sherbrooke—and 
mainly mid-Sherbrooke, the Elegant Mile be 
loved of Montrealers—let it begin when lights 
spring up like pearls on grey velvet and a sin 
gle lamp in the Van Horne barony near Stan 
ley stretches out vellow fingers to the blood 
reds of an unseen El Greco. the brown shad 
ows of a Rembrandt no one looks at 

This is the cocktail hour, the day-into-dark 
hour, the hour when the old lady comes into 
her own. Elms blend into haze over muted 
trattic and twilight trails across the Georgian 
the Prince continued on page 32 
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eb are the hallmarks of the Elegant Mile. Trade has muscled in but, naturellement! 
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How | became an unknown 


“It happened to me” 


This is another of the series of per- 
sonal-experience stories that will appear 
from time to time in Maclean’s . . 

stories told by its readers about some 
interesting dramatic event in their lives. 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? If so, 
send it to the articles editor, Maclean’s 
Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
For stories accepted Maclean’s will pay 
the regular rates it offers for articles. 


with my first novel BY MORDECAI RICHLER | puorocraruy sy Horst EHRICHT 


One of Canada’s rising young 
writers tells with w ry wit how his 
book The Acrobats (it wasn’t 
about the circus) almost paid its 
way to oblivion, why 

“thick books”’ are best, and how to 


live on eight dollars a week 


4 LOST: After an unspectacular career in seven 
countries, The Acrobats is tracked by 
author Richler to a bookseller’s bargain counter. 


FOUND: Richler scans his book > 
with a wistful eye. At its original price it sold 


about two hundred copies .n Canada. 
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W hen I returned to Canada in 1951 after two 
years of wandering in Europe, my father took 
me out for a drive 

‘I hear you wrote a novel in Europe,” he 
said 

“Yes.” 

‘What's it called?” 

“The Acrobats,” I told him 

For the next five minutes we drove in silence. 
Then, he said, “What in the hell do you know 
about the circus?” 

I explained that the title was a symbolic one. 
And, after another ten minutes of uneasy si- 
lence, my father asked me, “Is it about Jews 


)> 


or ordinary people 

I told him that it was about both 

“Well,” he said, “you’re no longer a kid. | 
guess you ought to start thinking about get- 
ting a job.” 

When I had quit Sir George Williams Col- 












































































































































































































lege and left Montreal two years earlier I had 
only intended to stay abroad for a few months 
My total stake 
summer jobs and an insurance policy cashed 
in: prematurely 
With my parents’ help I stayed away two years 
For a lot of that time I drifted to and fro be- 
tween London, Paris, and the Céte d’Azur, and 
for about eight months I lived in Spain, the 
setting of my first novel, The Acrobats. I had, 
since the age of fifteen, always wanted to be 
a writer. At first what I wanted to be was a 
fighting newspaperman, like Edward G. Rob- 
inson in Big Town. Then, after a year of col- 
lege, I learned to look down on mere reporters, 


the proceeds of a variety of 


was fourteen hundred dollars 


and I decided: one, to become an alcoholic 
poet; two, to die young and tragically. This 
ambition was short-lived, however. By the time 
I sailed for Europe I wanted only to write 
novels. Good ones, true ones. Mostly because 
1 felt deeply about—there’s no other term for 
it—man’s fate, but also, I'm afraid, because | 
sheltered the suspicion that it would bring 
fame and riches. After a year of wandering | 
settled down in Cambridge to write the first 
draft of The Acrobats, reduced to eight dollars 
a week and the kindness of friends who put 
me up 

My father had sent me my boat fare home 
He was absolutely right about the job. I was 
twenty-two years old now, and ten dollars was 
all the money I had earned in the last two 
years. I got that from Points, a literary maga- 
zine in Paris, for my first published short story 

A month after | got home I was still brok« 
and unemployed. I was not exactly straining 
myself in my efforts to find work. Meanwhile 
in London was sending my manu- 


¢ 


my igent 
script out on the rounds of publishers 

These things take time,” my mother said 

“I'm not worried,” I said 

Iwo weeks later 1 had my first rejection. It 
was from an American publishing house, and 
the editor there wrote, “This young man obvi 
ously does not believe in his characters, but 
he shows promise. Next time, perhaps 

My family began to apply pressure 

“Remember Marvin Felder?” my Uncle Jake 
asked 

“No.” 

“The kid you always continued on page 40 
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IF WE HAD FREE TRADE V 


We startled the British 
by suggesting we’d 
switch fifteen percent 
of our imports 

from the U.S. 

They startled us 

by proposing 

complete free trade. 
What would it do to us? 
BLAIR FRASER 


reports the latest views 


ies autumn, for the first time in forty-sever 


ears. Canada was offered free entry to a tremen- 
dous new market 
Britain’s proposal of complete free trade, to be 


ntroduced gradually over a dozen years, sounded 
like an answer to Canadian prayers. It meant fifty 
million customers for Canadian goods. It meant 


chance to do more business with Britain and less 


vith the United States. something the new Cana- 
dian government had set as a major objective. It 


meant a chance to build up the economic strength 


of the Commonwealth by letting Britain earn more 


Consumers in Canada, all sixteen million of us 


uld have got immediate benefits in lower prices 


British woolen cloth. which supplies about half 


the Canadian market already, would sell here for 


out fifteen to twenty-five percent less. British 


yt of all kinds would come down in price 
quarter to a third. All sorts of manufactured 
vods. from heavy machinery to baby’s new shoes, 


suld be cheaper 


Py mar’ hy 


producers, such as farmers, miners 
umbermen and paper-makers would have gained 
ndirectly. Most of them have free entry into the 
British market already, but the market itself 1s 
limited by Britain’s supply of dollars. If Britain 


irned more dollars and expanded her own pro- 





duction, she could buy more from Cana: 


Manufacturers in Canada were scared out ot 


growth by the British offer hey called 
catastrophic ruinous murde! 
Nothing could be worse tor Canada One Cana- 


dian textile man went so far as to suggest the 
British made their free-trade proposal only because 


Diefenbaker’s speeches in behalf of Empire trade 


embarrassed them at a time when they were try- 
ng to build closer trade with Europe. Their real 
mbition, according to this cynical view. was to 
make so extreme and impractical an Empire-trade 
the own that ever\ yody. including 
Diefenbaker. would be onlv too glad to drop the 
subrect 
But the British argued—and still argue—per- 
suasively that even the manufacturers in Canada, 
or some of them at least, would gain in the end 


ree trade with Britain 


[his is the biggest opportunity for expansion 





that Canadian industry ever had,” they say, in 
effect 

American styling is the fashion all over the 
world today. Your Canadian goods are made in 
American style. If they had free entry into the 
British market they'd have a terrific head start 
over our own British makes.” 

Goods like these are now kept out of Britain by 
mport licensing. Last year only two Canadian 
efrigerators were sold to Britain—yet Canadian 
prices are about the same as the British charge 
for a smaller, less convenient model. Canadian 
makers have been complaining for years that they 
need a bigger market to operate economicalls 
free trade with Britain would quadruple their mar 
ket immediately 
Why then has no Canadian voice been heard in 
ivor of the free-trade offer? The manufacturers 


greeted it with outrage, the government with 


pained and stony silence: even the Liberal opposi- 


tion, devoted lip-servers of free trade, kept re- 
markably quiet. What's wrong? 
[wo things, apparently. One is that Canadians 


t 


seem to think first of their interest as producers 
ind not of their interest as consumers when they 
think of international trade. Nobody has talked 
ibout British low prices as a benefit, only as a 
threat 

The other is that the immediate effect on em- 
ployment in Canada would be bad. The indus- 
tries that would gain in the end by free trade 
would feel no instant change, because most of 
them have free entry to Britain already. The in 
dustries that would suffer most would be not 
merely damaged, some would be wiped out 

Here, industry by industry. is an analysis of 
vhat free trade with Britain would mean to Can- 


WHEAT would not be affected at all, one way or 
the other. Britain has no restriction at all on the 
wheat trade. which is entirely in private hands 
Millers need no license to buy wheat anywhere in 
the world, nor is there any tariff on it. Canadian 
westerners occasionally proclaim that the British 
would buy more wheat if they had more dollars 
and the government is urged to “sell wheat for 
sterling.” but the British themselves insist that 
there is nothing in this idea. Their millers are 
already buying al! the Canadian wheat they want 
should they want more, there is nothing to stop 
them from buying it. They bought two hundred 
million dollars’ worth in 1956. 


FARM PRODUCTS generally, of which we sold 


about a hundred million dollars’ worth aside from 


wheat in Britain in 1956, would benefit slightly 
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but not much. Only a few items, notably cheese 
and apples, are restricted by British import quotas 
now: if we should double or even triple the three 
millions’ worth we sold in 1956, it wouldn't make 
a very substantial change in the gross trade 
figures. 


FISH is an item more talked about than sold. 
Britain has had some restriction on the import 
of canned salmon from British Columbia, but the 
fact is that the B.C. canners have had no sur- 
plus for several years and must even import Japa- 
nese salmon to meet the orders they have now. 
Free trade could hardly expand their sales to 
Britain much beyond the seven million dollars’ 
worth they sold there in 1956. 


BASE METALS and non-metallic minerals - 
aluminum, nickel, asbestos and the like 
sold without impediment in Britain already. They 
are Canada’s biggest export to the U.K., taken 
altogether, even bigger than agricultural products 
—about three hundred and twenty million dollars 
in 1956. Although sales have fallen off somewhat, 
this is because of a dwindling market, not restric- 
tion. These are the raw materials of industry and 
undoubtedly they would benefit, in the long run, 
by any expansion of industry in either Britain o1 
Canada that might follow a free-trade agreement. 
In the short run, however, they would not be 
affected at all. 


are also 


LUMBER and other forest products, except pulp 
and paper, have the same free entry into Britain 
as most other raw materials. No immediate ex- 
pansion could be counted on. 


NEWSPRINT, pulp and other paper are a big 
Canadian export, the biggest dollar earner of all, 
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and nominally these things are under import re- 
striction in Britain. In actual fact, though, the 
British are buying less than their permitted quota 
now. All purchasing is done through a single 
company, privately owned, and newspapers draw 
a self-imposed ration from that source. Canadian 
newsprint companies say there is not the slightest 
hope that a removal of import restrictions would 
bring any rise in their sales to Britain; rather, 
they’re afraid of a cut. 

Altogether these things, and other miscellane- 
ous items on which there is no tariff or other re- 
Striction in Britain, account for about ninety per- 
cent of Canada’s present exports to the United 
Kingdom. Of course, free traders point out, the 
remaining ten percent might well be multiplied if 
import restrictions were removed: they are now 
held down to ten percent by British import con- 
trols. But the industries above-mentioned are the 
big exporters now, and the ones most inclined to 
favor freedom of trade. 

Some other industries that are tariff-protected 
against U.S. competition, and tend to be protec- 
tionist in their thinking, might expect some modest 
gain by free entry into Britain. 


AUTOMOBILES are the big example. This is 
one Canadian industry in which the normal rela- 
tion to Britain is reversed. British cars can and 
do enter Canada duty-free—twenty thousand were 
sold here in 1956. Canadian cars face a twenty- 
percent duty and rigid import control in Britain. 
Canada sells only about a hundred a year there, 
compared with more than five thousand before the 
war. 

British trade officials say we could find a mar- 
ket there again. Even a fairly cheap Canadian 
car looks big and luxurious among the smaller 
British models, and they think it could be sold 
as a not-too-costly luxury item. 

The question is, would it be worth the trouble? 
British motor taxes penalize the heavy and the 
high-powered car, and would have some of the 
protective effect of a tariff. Canada produces 375,- 
OOO cars a year; it’s doubtful if the number sold 
in Britain would be enough to make much differ- 
ence in jobs or wages to the forty thousand auto 
workers in Canada. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS are another border- 
line case. They meet duties and import restric- 
tions in Britain now, though some Canadian firms 
manage to find a market there anyway. If we 
had complete freedom of trade, some of the prod- 
ucts of Canada’s new chemical industry could 
certainly be sold in much greater quantity 

On balance, though, Canadian chemical men 
believe the advantage would lie with the British 
Britain’s chemical industry has fairly cheap and 
British coal, Middle East 
oil—and its products can be carried by sea to 
eastern Canada. The Canadian chemical industry 
is either a long rail haul from its raw material, 
or a long rail haul from its market. 

If they could have free trade with the United 
States as well as Britain, the Canadians would weli- 
come it. But they can see only slight advantage 
and many drawbacks to free trade with Britain 
alone. They can’t see that it would add any to 
the fifty thousand jobs the industry now provides; 
more likely it would subtract some, they say. 


accessible raw material 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES have been men- 
tioned already as something Canada could sell 
in Britain. Anyone who has ever seen an English 
kitchen would agree that here is indeed a virgin 
field for the appliance salesman. The British 
housewife has been neglected almost as much 
as the North American has been courted and pam- 
pered by her own manufacturers. If Canadians 
couldn't sell stoves, washing machines and refrig- 
erators in England today, we couldn't sell any- 
thing anywhere 

One might expect the electrical industry, then, 
to be one exception in the otherwise solid front 
of Canadian manufacturers against the British 
free-trade offer. Its 457 plants have had trouble 
keeping all of their eighty-five thousand workers 
steadily employed, and one of the commonest 
complaints in this as in most industries is that the 
Canadian market is too small to permit low-cost 
mass productién 

But in fact, the electrical industry is not an 
exception at all. A spokesrnan for Canadian 
Westinghouse, interviewed about the probable 
effect of free trade with Britain, called it “calam- 
itous.” Others said it would be “especially” hard 
on the manufacturers, though bad 
enough fcr all secondary industry in Canada. 

Why should these harsh words have come from 
one of the few industries that could expect some 
immediate benefit? Because the advantage is iimit- 
ed entirely to the household-appliance field, rela- 
tively undeveloped in Britain. In the heavy electri- 
cal equipment that provides the biggest fraction of 
all jobs in the industry, the balance is all the 
other way. continued on page 36 


electrical 
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| A dramatic but little-known air lift has been 
shuttling between the eastert Arctic and the 
Mountain Sanatorium at Hamilton each summer 
for the last eight years The “freight” on the 
uthbo ts has been Eskimos in every Stage 
of tu nder their wondering eyes has 
nrolled a two-thousand-mile pattern of tundra, 
keg, forest, lake and field, ending at a gigantic 
oo of glitte le where steaming food is push 
und on wagons and women in stiff white 
es and funny hats are allowed to give orders 
I rthbound flights take the Eskimos home 
health 1d strength restored and now expert 
r\ \ 5, Curling-iron useis. familiar with 
Dick Trac wise, in fact, in all the ways of the 
n r 
i this spring more than hundred Eskimog 
ed their familie cured. From 
S2 y Ne two Eskimos ere disch irged iS 
d, until now, more than four hundred patients 
gone happily back to the barrens. The indi 
lual tient accepts this white man’s miracle 
th quiet gratitude; for the men and women who 
( iting the scheme s vords of Dr 
Hugo I. Ewart. medical superintendent. “one of 
he most gratifying campaigns in the entire history 
yf Our war against the bug. Eight years ago tuber- 


At this Hamilton sanatorium 


sufferers air-lifted from 


the Arctic sample our strange 
customs, foods and gadgets. 


We can cure them and 


sometimes atitse them — but 


we cant convince 


them our world is better 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY WALTER CURTIN 





Comic books are grabbed eagerly by six-year-old Kootlootak, from Baffin Island 


nw 
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The changeling Eskimos of the Mountain * 
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culosis threatened the survival of the eastern Arc 


tic Eskimos. Today, its extermination is in sight.” ; 


The rout is not yet complete. Eskimo patients ‘ 
will continue to arrive at the Hamilton sanatorium, wot 
but in smaller numbers. Even four years ago the 
incidence of active tuberculosis was ten percent of 
the total eastern Eskimo population. A survey 
made late in 1956 showed that it had been reduc- 


ed to five and a half percent. 

But the story of the Eskimos at Hamilton’s 
Mountain Sanatorium is something more than sta- 
tistics, surgery, and streptomycin. It is the story of 
the impact of the white man’s world on primitive 
men, women and children. When a group of pa- 
their 
guides expected that the steel mills, with their 
and open hearths looking like 
Hell's main entrance, would fascinate the Eski- 
mos. They were bored. 


tients were taken on a tour of the city 


vastness, clangor, 


But when a park was passed the Eskimos broke 
into excited chatter, pointing to grass, trees and 


Marion McKnight, of the san’s 
teaching staff, started something when she showed 


flowers. Miss 


1 group of young Eskimos how the annual rings 
of a tree stump recorded the age of the erstwhile | 
tree. Some have become expert at estimating the 
continued on page 28 


age of a growing tree by 





Young Eskimos pick up Englist 
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\ hair drier delights twenty-four-year 
old Bateeta, from Frobisher Bay. But Eskimos 


are eager to return home when cured 


Play comes naturaliy but food is a problem. New 


patients refuse everything but fish and meat, think ice cream is snow 
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(Caine 


Ernie Maxwell 

raised 

party name-dropping 
to a fine art. 

| Which of 

| his masterpieces were 
forgeries? 


on these pages 


BY SCOTT CORBETT 


ILLUSTRATED WY LOU PARKER 





A short-short story complete 


A, they drove home from the Bailey's cocktail 


part he was thoughtful. Ernie Maxwell tended 
to be an honest man. He tried to keep up on 
gs. and he knew what he knew, and what he 
‘ t know. Consequently he often felt inferior 

social gatherings, since he was constantly en- 


countering authoritative persons like Bellnap who 





med to know such a great deal more about 
most everything than he did. And once in a 
e he came aw with a guilty feeling. as he 
Do ve vou € heard of Schoenbrunn? 

I sked, alter iong silence 


Well, that fellow Bellnap was talking about 
the German situation, and dropped him into the 


nversation. So what did I do? Did I say. “Who's 


Scl unn?’ and risk sounding uninformed? | 
ait | merel nodded nd let the name slide 
< eu Isnt that con empt ble 

LD 5S Was C nfortable pout I © i iont 
know. | I A ve all done tt e time OF 
none 








her side to it, too. An thought sudden 
| occurred to me as he vent on talking. and it 
ae ne Vv > 
What's tl 
How do I kno here really is a Schoenbrunn? 
Bellr ild h I n hin t ee if 
] pretend to know who he s. He c d be 
hin up nis sieeve at me ent id tell 
I friends pout tNis Wl n met it the 
Baileys who etended to know ( on 
West German le ic 
Oh, I wouldnt wo that. M 
npressec | umself, | 
} ¢ k e to us vnat 
Ano nuch l aon 
h in aon tnink eve 


k f it } I } 
mplic nis ¢ m h CROC 
! \ i€ dG 
S oO ( 
€ ( Ok me 
B His ers y On 
WW S he S ders are 
Doris me mil 
No s 1 I 
it 





“Why, dear, I don’t know what you're talking 


bout, and besides I wouldn't really have the 
erve to try it anyway he declared, also ill in 
e breath 

In spite of this assurance he could tell that 


Doris was relieved to see nothing but familia 
faces in the large living room when they arrived 
Ernie joined a group standing near the small bar 
Bert Saunders had wheeled in 
[en minutes later a stranger arrived who had 
Bellnap written all over him. The sight of the man 
de Ernie's pulses throb 


As he circled his prey shortly after Mr. Quinn 








had been introduced all around the room, Ernic i 
as careful not to look directly at Doris, because 

he was conscious of her eyes on him and knew he 

would get a warning shake of the head if he did 
Mr. Quinn measured up beautifully. He was 

soon holding forth in an easy authoritative man 

ner to a small circle of listeners into which Ert 

S quick to insinuate himself Actually Ernie 

only to observe the type and dream a little 

out some of the possibilities of the situation, 

yut then the conversation turned to a current ex- 
bition of early Italian paintings. As it | 

ed, he and Doris had attended it the week re 

Mr. Quinn spoke of the exhibition in glowing 

nd gave particular mention to the Duccio 

id the Bellini [he names slipped across Nis 

ngue like bright labels being licked so they 

cK d e stamped neatly on the conversation 
Ernie felt his pulses throb again, riotousl\ and 

Ss tongue got away from him 

Well, of course, they were unquestionably the 

mportant paintings in the show he heard 

Y Saying in a voice that sounded astonish 

ngly calm and authoritative, “but my favorite 

s the Piero della Francesca—that and the ex 

Pionolini’ 

Mr. Quinn eyed him uncertainly. and Ernie 
cked. He was suddenly afraid he had 
many Martinis He was sure he was 

to make in utter fool of himself 
I} Pignolini?” said Mr. Quinn 
Er committed now, and the courage of 
esperation was his to a degree he would not have 
ned possible ’ 

You remember! The little Pignolini they | 

the corner,” he urged with an easy show 

fidence At least it was in the corner when 

e were there, though I suppose by now it ma 
been given a more conspicuous place 

the fuss the critics made over it. You 
KNOW the littl round one ; 
B ow the others in the group were looking 
M YU expectantl It could have been the 
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light, or the Martinis, but it did seem to Ernie 
that for the merest split second Mr. Quinn’s small 
blue eyes became shifty. : 

“Oh. Oh, yes, of course,” he said. 

“I love Pignolini, anyway. Especially his Blue 
Period,” added Ernie, all but carried away. Mr. 
Quinn nodded knowingly, and then went on rather 
quickly to speak of the exhibition in general 
terms. 

A few minutes later when the group broke up 
Doris seized the opportunity to back her husband 
into a corner. 

“And who is Pignolini?” she demanded in a 
low, accusing voice. Well aware that she had been 
sitting nearby, he was not taken wholly by sur- 
prise. He chuckled delightedly. 

“So! Been eavesdropping, eh?” he said, munch- 
ing. “Well, I'm glad. | wouldn't have wanted you 
to miss it. You see what I mean? I told you it 
would work.” 

“Listen, don’t you dare ever do a thing like that 
again!” she murmured hotly, glancing around to 
make sure everybody else was busy talking. 

“Now, dear, don’t get yourself in a state. I just 
wanted to try it once, that’s all,” said Ernie, and 
became analytical. “Actually, I went too far. That 
Blue Period stuff. Took a chance there. Next time 
| wouldn’t- 

“Ernest Maxwell, there’s not going 
next time. Do you hear?” 

“I was only going to say—” 

“Do you hear?” 

“Yes, dear.” 


to be any 


matter of grim satisfaction to 
such an incident, that their next en- 
gagement meet a woman friend of the 
Mehls’ who wrote poetry and everybody said was 
very brilliant. 

“If I were you | wouldn't try messing around 
with Miss Fletcher, from what I hear of her,” she 
warned confidently. Ernie assured her he had no 


It was a some 


Doris, afte 


was to 


intention of messing around with Miss Fletcher 
in any fashion. But then when they reached the 
Mehls’ and took one look at the guest of honor 


he was as acutely conscious of the way Doris’s 
heart sank as though it had been in his own 
bosom. An bun-haired maiden of 


fifty, dew-lapped and tweedy, Miss Fletcher was 


overstuffed, 


a female Bellnap if ever he saw one. 

Doris kept a sharp eye on him, and for 
time he had very little to say. In a rarefied atmos- 
phere the conversation raced along at a brittle 
pace, with Miss Fletcher at the centre of it, crisp 
and omniscient, the others awed and deferential 

Then, as the talk turned to Sartre, Ernie pop- 
ped in his little contribution 

“Well, it seem to me that Sartre's 
promising recent disciple is the young Dutchman, 
Jan Kurde.” 

“Ah, Kurde,” Miss 


raced on to discuss what she called the tar- 


some 


does most 


ves, murmured Fletcher, 
ana 
nished aspects of Existentialism, while Ernie sat 
back breathing softly and Doris gently massaged 
her throat to get her heart back down out of it 
[he instant the Mehls’ front had 


behind them Ernie cowered away from her, grin- 


doo! closed 


ning sheepishly 
“Doan beat me, massa!” 
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“Beat you? I ought to divorce you! Are you 
going to put me through this sort of thing every 
time we go to.a party now?” cried Doris. “It’s 
not funny, its not one bit funny!” 

“But when I saw that fat frump and listened 
to her for five minutes, I couldn't 

“Well, you'd better start resisting. or I'm not 
going to any more parties with you. To think that 
after ten years of happy marriage you shouid turn 
into a practical joker!” she added bitterly. “One 
reason | married you you weren't 
that type.” 

“I know. I never have been. This is a new de- 
parture for me,” he admitted. “I just happened to 
come across a good thing.” 

“Good? Now you listen to me ! 

Before they reached home she had extracted 
his solemn promise that he would control him- 
the next afternoon at the Beasleys’ annual 
Open House. He gave it dutifully, but most re- 
luctantly. 

“I can’t imagine happier hunting grounds,” he 
sighed. “Ill be walking around with tears in my 
eyes. But I promise.” 

Nor was he a man who gave his promise light- 
ly. When an advertising executive named Higby 
appeared on the horizon. making him feel like a 
privateer that had just raised a rich merchantman, 
he carefully sheered off and, by 
himselt in the library 

Spencer Beasley had chosen that time to show 
Higby ‘the library and, when Ernie arrived, Higby 
was sounding off on the subject of hi-fi and which 
Bach recordings he considered best. Spence pulled 
Ernie into the conversation and then eased him- 
out of it to pursue his hostly Alone 
with Higby, Ernie patted away the tiny beads of 
sweat that pimpled his forehead and did his best 
the that murmured in his 
ear. “This fellow will be a set-up for your Swedish 
pianist, Svensbord 

They were halfway home, after the party, be- 
fore he finally 

“Doris, | broke my promise to you.” 

“Ernie! You didn't!” 

‘I couldn't help myself. That fellow Higby 

“I Knew it would be Higby.” groaned Doris 

“Yes, you get so you can pick them out at a 
glance, don’t you?” he “Well, I tried to 
avoid him, honest I did, but he was thrown in my 
way. And then he simply sat up and begged for 
it. Prime Bellnap, he from 
‘Svensbord like a monument in 
Purcell for the piano, of 
‘but I do there is a 
pianists, 


resist. 


was because 


” 


self 


degrees, found 


self duties 


to ignore Suave voice 


confessed 


nodded 


head to toe 
the field 


course,’ 


Was, 
stands 
of interpreting 
1 found myself saying, 
place for some of the 

‘And what did Higby say?” 

“Oh, he agreed,” Ernie assured her, “he agreed. 
You know, this trick is a cinch as long as you 
follow the rules. For instance, Rule Number One: 
always give the impression you're talking about 
somebody the average peasant never heard of but 


feel 


younger too.” 


numbers 
smart 


naturally 
Someone it’s 


cultured 

his household names. 
about, in other words.” 

So now you're developing a whole theory on 


whom any person 
among 
to know 
the subject,” said Doris, folding her arms severe- 
ly. “I suppose you have a full stable of phantom 
celebrities worked up by now?” 

he admitted, “it’s 
Mornch, the 
Fairfield of 
it splendid to read in the papers that 
Award, Pro- 


and Camberweil on architecture, 


growing. For 
Esthonian 


‘Its growing 


instance, there's great 


mathematician, and antibiotics tame 
wasnt 

Fairfield had received the Spellgar 

fessor Bellnap? 

and 
‘Ernie, this has got to 


stop,” declared Doris 


sombrely. “There’s no telling where it may lead 
“I know.” He sighed, and dimmed his lights for 
an oncoming car. “After a while it al! begins to 
take on the pleasantly distorted quality of those 
little essays of Paul Flambertin, in which 
“Paul 
Flambertin.” He glanced at her with mild sur 
prise. “With all the French you took in coliege 
must know his not, 


them 


who?” 


surely you essays’ If you 


ought to read and in the original, too. 


How I envy you when I think of all that must be 
lost in translation for the rest of us! Well, any- 
way, Flambertin 


Of course. when she hit him the car went into 
the ditch and they 
Ernie 

He never blamed Doris one bit 


were lucky to come out of it 
about everything, 
Thinking 


he realized he could 


alive was very decent 
though 
back on it afterward 
ly have picked a worse time to mention a lesser 


however bona fide. * 


scarce 


French essayist, 








Sriswweet & sour 


eee = eee $y Parke Cummings 
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People I’d send to the moon 


The man who invent sh People who let little girls 


i ine ‘ nd « t mention wer telephone You cant insul 
| ( ‘ that vould look just t n them, or you mightnt be able t 
ould ooh I talk to their mothers. You cant 


rid of them, and you cant 


a, nake them understand anything 


{ . il f ( i ( it | reakfa 
j ws 
) -* 
+ 
_ * \ ° 
>. * ot of peeks ies 
Z = : \ repairmen who ay It's 
od t ong wit . 
probably VOUT oscillator Vara | 
Q: 1 ) a een les Mee cae or 
immel rectifiel not having 
st idea what it means 
} a 
knowing I don't eith 
If there is still room i ocket. 
. : t 4 
‘4 f ‘ i 
1] n t j j nning \ } 
\ ome ( /pping The man who write for tele 
their e into litth ots in then phone books: CITY OF TORON | 
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For over 50 years Mobiloil has brought 


Canadian motorists trouble-free protection 


The most important singl 


e step you can take to prevent 
engine troubles is to use the most dependable motor oil you 
can buy. For oil is the life-blood of your engine... vitally 
affecting every moving part. That’s why so many motorists 
use Mobiloil. These famous oils are produced by a company 


specializing in such products since the days of the first cars. 


FOR THE PROTECTION THAT ONLY 


FINE OIL CAN PROVIDE 


Products of Mobil Oil of Canada, Ltd., makers of the “Mobil Oil Family” 





of modern lubricants 


SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED AND OTHER LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





PEYTON PLACE: Astonishingly, Grace Metalious’ trashy 


best-seller novel about the scandalous goings-on in a small 


BEST BET 


town in New England has been turned into quite an interesting movie. Traces 
of the original hokum remain but the story has been simplified and strength 
ened, and Montreal-born Mark Robson's direction has inspired several expert 
acting performances. Lana Turner appears as a cautious businesswoman who 
finds the younger generation alarming. Lloyd Nolan ts outstanding as a 


rough but compassionate physician 


THE ENEMY BELOW: There's considerable tension in this war-at-sea drama, 
in which the equally gallant opponents are an American destroyer skipper 
(Robert Mitchum) and the captain of a German submarine (Curt Jurgens) 
The German, of course, is a Hitler-hater 


THE HARD MAN: A tough, tight-lipped “deppity” (Holiywood’s Guy Madi 
son} and a tyrannical rancher (Canada’s Lorne Greene} are the antagonists tn 


a well-knit western. It stays close to the familiar pattern 


HEAR ME GOOD: Television quizmaster Hal March is the star of this 
dreary little comedy about a Broadway confidence man who tries to “fix” a 


beauty contest. Rating: poor 


THE LAST BRIDGE: A slow-moving but decent and stirring war drama 
filmed in Yugoslavia in 1953. Maria Schell memorably portrays a German 
nurse abducted by the Yugoslav partisans. She has to decide whether pity is 


open to friend and foe alike 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: Much like any of the more handsome Holly 
wood westerns, this is a British outdoor melodrama about banditry in the 


Australia of a century ago Peter Finch ts the leader of the gang Rating 


good 
{ i} . i tt ‘ 
Across the Bridge: Drama, Good The One That Got Away: Escape 
Baby Face Nelson: Crime. Po drama. Good 
Bolshoi Ballet: Russian dancers in Operation Mad Ball: Comed Good 
London. Excellent The Pajama Game: Musica Ex ent 
Campbell's Kingdom: Adventure Go Ride a Violent Mile: Western. Po 
Decision Against Time: Drama. Go The Rising of the Moon: G p of ec 
The Devil's Hairpin: Auto-racing ¢ Irish stories Fai 
Fair The Sad Sack: Je Lewis farce Fair 
Don't Go Near the Water: Navy-base Satchmo the Great: Globe-trottin 
medy. Good jazz documentary. Good 
Funny Face: Musical Excellent Sayonara: Drama. Good 
The Shiralee: Adventure and ima if 
4 Hatful of Rain: Drama. Good rbten ar ;, VOUCUE 1 
ustralis cellent 
Hell Drivers: Aetion drama. Fai ' — wee 


Slaug ' — 
A Hill tn Korea: War. Goud aughter on Tenth Avenue: ( 





drama Good 
Mow to Munters Ee Vacs 5 The Smallest Show on Earth: British 
comedy Fair comedy Good 
Jet Pilot: Air romance. P Stopover Tokyo: Spy drama. Poor 
Kiss Them for Me: Comedy. Good The Story of Mankind: Historical 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover: French sex fantas Poor 
drama Fair The Strange One: Drama. Good 
Les Girls: Musical. Excellen Summer Love: Teen-age drama. Fai 
The Long Haul: Drama. Poor Sweet Smell of Success: Drama. Good 
Love in the Afternoon: Comedy. Gor 3 Faces of Eve: Drama. Fair 
Lucky Jim: Comed) Fa Time Limit: Drama. Excellent 
Man of a Thousand Faces: Lon Chaney Time Lock: Suspense drama. Good 
biographical drama. Good The Tin Star: Western. Good 
Miracle in Soho: Comedy Fair Tip on a Dead Jockey: Drama. Fair 
Monolith Monsters: Horror. Poor 3:10 to Yuma: Western. Good 
My Man Godfrey: Comedy. Fair Until They Sail: Drama. Good 
No Downe Payment: Drama. Fair. Woman in a Dressing Gown: British 
Olé Yelter: Boy-and-dog story. domestic drama Fair 
Good for youngsters Zero Howr!: Suspense. Good, 
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The changeling Eskimos continued from page 
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its thickness. The final thrill is to com- 
pare their own years with those of the 
tree. But this is a pastime the young 
enjoy more than the old: staff members 
have noticed that older Eskimos find 
trees oppressive and confining after a 
lifetime in the barrens 

When arrivals at the children’s ward 
were first given ice cream they threw it 
on the floor, and nurse Henrietta Me 
Ghee found herself the target for a dozen 
pairs of angry little black eyes. The chil 
dren thought they were being offered 
snow; they had reacted to the imagined 
insult with primitive directness. It was 
not long before they were scooping up 
their ice cream just as any child does 

Food is always a problem with new 
patients. At first both young and old re 
fuse everything but meat and fish. New 
adult patients at first will eat the protein 
foods (with their fingers) and sweep the 
vegetables and fruits off their trays. But 
in a short time they take to variety. And 
they soon learn to use the white man’s 
tableware 

Sarah Abrams ts an attractive young 
woman with firm but typically Eskimo 
views on the white man’s food 

Sarah was preparing to return to het 
home on the shore of Ungava Bay after 
nearly two years in the san, when she 
stopped to tell me her food likes and dis 
likes. What did she like best? “Meat!” 
Did she like desserts? “Little bit.” Vege- 
tables? “No salad, potato or carrots; 
but peas—-little bit.” What beverages did 
she like? “Oh, milk, coffee, just little bit: 
tea much—yes, much like tea.” Sarah 
was not impressed with cars, TV or radio 
but she was delighted to be taking back 
an iron, soap, toothpaste and some rings 

Sarah's home is not an igloo; it’s a 
frame house. Nearly all Eskimos of the 
eastern Arctic have had some kind of 
contact with the white man. Too many 
radar, meteorological and wireless sta- 
tions have been strewn across the Arctic 
for them to have escaped. The majority 
are stiil igloo dwellers but in these 
igloos seal-oil lamps and primus stoves 
may stand side by side. An Eskimo of 
Baffin Land may hunt with a harpoon, 
but from a boat powered by an outboard 
motor. Many patients from as far away 
as Ellesmere Island come to the san with 
such things as sewing machines, chewing 
gum, bobby pins and cigarettes. All have 
Bibles, in Eskimo. 

If there are any pagans among them 
they will not admit it. The Christian 
Eskimos of the Canadian Arctic are 
about eighty-seven percent Anglican and 
the remainder Roman Catholic, the only 
two denominations which have conduct- 
ed missionary work in the far north. That 
is about the membership proportion for 
those two churches among the san Eski- 
mos, but once in the san they seem to 
think that both denominations are inter- 
changeable 

Each church conducts a daily service 
over an inter-ward transmission system, 
picked up on headphones by the patients 
Nurse Eileen Fagan, supervisor of the 
admitting department, walked into one of 
the women’s wards one day. soon after 
the Eskimos started arriving in Hamil- 
ton. All the patients were sitting up in 
bed, their Bibles open on their laps, head- 
phones in place, and hats, kerchiefs, or 
even towels covering their heads. “These 
must be Catholics.” the nurse thought, 
remembering that this was the hour for 
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the Catholic service. Later in the day she 
saw the same patients in the same de- 
vout attitude for the Anglican broadcast 
Every Eskimo in the san takes the double 
dose, daily. 

Although the Eskimos have abandoned 
the pagan beliefs of their fathers they 
bring to the Mountain Sanatorium some 
of their ancient skills. The recent popu 
larity of Eskimo carvings is principally 
because the tireless sculptors at the san 
have widened the market by the quantity 
of their output. An average of two hun- 
dred soapstone bears, walrus, seals, birds, 
Eskimos and kayaks flow to stores and 
specialty shops in southern Canada every 
month. More than half the men carve 
Their talents range from primitive genius 
to run-of-the-mill carvers; even the least 
expert has a good sense of form and 
proportion. Production is so steady that 
a Quebec quarry sends regular shipments 
of soapstone blocks cut in five different 
Sizes. 

Last year the carvings had a retail 
value of more than ten thousand dollars 
The men usually turg this revenue into 
wrist watches or cameras, and they gen 
erally remember their families and friends 
by sending bright-colored fabrics or tools 
back home. A carver sells smaller ob 
jects, such as birds, for as little as a 
dollar or two, wholesale, and the larger 
pieces, such as ivory or soapstone kayaks, 
hunters poised over seal holes, and out- 
sized bears or walrus, for as much as 
forty dollars. 


An Eskimo kangaroo? 


They work quickly. The CBC brought 
its cameras to the san not long ago to 
make a documentary film on Eskimo art 
They handed one of the carvers a block 
of soapstone in the morning, planning to 
return later in the afternoon when they 
thought he would be nicely started, and 
so get a film of him actually bringing the 
stone to life. After lugging cameras and 
lighting gear into the ward that afternoon 
they were chagrined to find their artist 
turning the pages of a comic book; a 
beautiful, completely sculptured polar 
bear stood on his bedside table. 

So far the men have stuck pretty well 
to their own people, and the animals they 
know, for subject matter. But if they re 
main in the south much longer, anything 
might happen. Not long ago an orderly 
watched goggle-eyed as an Eskimo put 
the finishing touches to, of all things, a 
kangaroo. The carver had been fascinat 
ed by a picture of a Kangaroo in a book 
and had decided to reproduce it in stone 

Carving seems to be a compulsion 
When the first patients arrived in 1950, 
many asked for something to carve as 
soon as they had been tucked into bed 
The nurses thought they wanted to whit- 
tle, so odd bits of wood were brought 
from the floor of the san’s carpentry 
shop. Mildly grateful, the Eskimos start- 
ed in on this strange medium and pro- 
duced some creditable animals. One man 
hacked an excellent kayak model from 
a piece of two-by-four. One of the early 
arrivals brought a walrus tusk with him 
and lost no time in turning out a kayak, 
complete with hunter. San authorities 
were quick to arrange for the soapstone 
supplies. An Eskimo carver uses a couple 
of files, part of a hacksaw blade and per- 
haps a small knife or chisel. 

“Sewing and stitching may not be al- 
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“DORSET” ENSEMBLE 


Button-free mattress with bookcase headboard 
The ultimate in modern living! Gray mist finish 
wooden bookcase headboard with sliding panets. 
luxuriously smooth, button-free Sealy mattress 
with coordinated box spring . cover in fine im 
ported rayon damask .. . plus stee! frame on easy 


roll casters 
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It was a delicious white wine . 


. sort of straw-colored, 
really. But I can’t remember the name. 

Manor St. Davids? 

That’s it! A Bright’s wine. How did you know? 
Elementary my dear Mrs. Watson. Just from the way 
you described it. Light, popuiar, inexpensive. 
All the bridge club girls were talking about it 
be popular. Will you pick up a few bottles? 
I’m away ahead of you—I picked up three yesterday. 


it must 


Good! We'll have some tomorrow night with the chicken. 
Sometimes you show a flash of pure genius. 


ht: 
B rights yp. a, 


Simce (e746 











There are dozens of ‘wine magic’ ideas in 
“Bright and Cheery Recipes’’. Write Bright's 
Wines, Lachine, Que. for your free copy 
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TO ANYONE 
INTERESTED 
IN GARDENING 
AND PLEASANT 
HOME 
SURROUNDINGS 


SEND TODAY! 


OUR BIG 1958 SEED AND NURSERY BOOK — FINEST EVER 


164 pages with over 500 illustrations to te!l you ail about the loveliest and finest things 
to make your 1958 garden the most pleasureful ever. The best and newest in flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, strawberry plants, roses, houseplants, bulbs, nursery stock. Marvellous 
new chemicat garden aids. Many other accomplishments of the scientist's skill and plant 
breeder's art, plus the FRIENDLY services of an organization CONTINUOUSLY, devoted to 
the interests of Canadian Gardeners. Let us tell you more. Just clip and mail cdupon today 
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: DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 54W 

t Please send FREE copy of 1958 Lominion Seed and Nursery Book. | have not received 
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' Address Dept. 131 
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The older Eskimo patients don’t bother learning 


English — so the san’s staff is learning Eskimo 


WayS aS Impressive as the work of the 
carvers, but the women are just as skil 
ful and fast at their work as the men 
ire at theirs,” says Mrs. Michael Sulli 
van, a home-economics teacher. Most of 
them are familiar with sewing machines 
when they come to the san, but those 
who are not pick it up in no time. “Some 
of our garment manufacturers would rub 
their hands if they could get a few Eski 
mo women on the payroll,” one teach 
er declares. “It's nothing for a woman to 
make a housecoat in a day. And remem 
ber, their day starts soon after nine and 
ends before four-thirty, with a two-hour 
rest period in between. Their housecoats 
are not just sacks either. They are lovely 
garments, with bound buttonholes and 
all the fashion touches.” 

Since the Eskimos came to Hamilton 
the women have been making a lot of 
the pajamas and nightgowns for many of 
the patients. These were formerly all 
bought in the Hamilton stores. As pay- 
ment, the sanatorium gives the Eskimo 
women a choice of materials for them 
selves. For instance, for three pairs of 
children’s pajamas, a woman will receive 
material worth $2.25. From this material 
they make their own housecoats, paja 
mas, slacks, and sleeper-type pajamas 
for the children. Even the little girls are 
happiest when given a needle and cloth 
[hey make dolls’ clothing, and parka 
type jackets for themselves. Naturally, 
when such jacket is worn, a doll trav 
els in the carrying pouch on the “moth 


ers back 
“We're getting our own back” 


Ihe Eskimo children, like any chil- 
dren, pick up a new language quickly 
The very young start to talk in nothing 
but English This worried their elders 
in other parts of the sanatorium until 
it was arranged that some of the older 
Eskimo patients should visit the children 
for an hour a day to teach them thei 
native language 

The adults make little effort to learn 
English: they are quite satisfied with 
their own tongue 1 think we are 
chuckles 
Norman Dain, principal of the san’s 
school staff. “Everyone knows the atti 


getting some of our own back,’ 


tude of the typical Anglo-Saxon toward 
foreign languages. The foreigner speaks 
English or we don’t speak at all. There 
seems to be something of that in the 
Eskimo. They are a very confident peo 
ple, but without being smug or arrogant 
about it. The funny thing is, we are 
learning to speak Eskimo, and finding 
it very interesting.” 

Classes in Eskimo are conducted for 
the staff three times a week by Raymond 


Gagne, languages teacher on the school 
staff. Gagne picked up his Eskimo from 
the patients two years igo he had 


acquired sufficient fluency to teach it to 
others. “It's tough going,” says Patricia 
d 


Dawson, of the a 


mitting staff, “but it’s 
worth it just to see the bewildered faces 
of the new patients light up when we 
greet them with a word or two in their 
own tongue.” 

Being forced into learning the Eski- 
mos’ language isn’t the only surprise the 
staff has been dealt by the Eskimo in- 
vasion. Hamilton’s Mountain Sanatorium 
is the largest institution in the British 
Commonwealth for the treatment of TB 
Its medical and nursing reputation has 
always been as impressive as its size 
So it was a shock for the white-clad men 
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and women, bustling about its gleaming 
corridors and spotless wards, to learn 
that the Eskimos call it an iglwyuak 
literally, “imitation igloo.” 

But in spite of their self-assurance the 
Eskimos can be homesick. A few am 
bulant patients can always be seen on 
the brow of the escarpment, on which 
the sanatorium buildings stand, gazing 
over the city to the harbor where the 
coming and going of cargo ships reminds 
them of the annual visit of supply ships 
to their own settlements at home. 

The yearning for home is often com 
plicated by the fact that modern drug 
therapy for tuberculosis has the patient 
feeling normal soon after starting treat 
ment. In the pre-antibiotic days a TB 
patient knew he was ill because of loss 
of appetite and a lack of pep generally 
Today, a few shots of streptomycin and 
he wants to go back to work, though 
there is actually a long campaign ahead 
before the germ is routed. To show the 
more impatient Eskimos why they have 
been brought to the san in the first place 
and must remain for months, groups are 
taken to the laboratory and shown a 
culture of TB bacilli under a microscope 
“They soon catch on that something’s 
eating them,” a lab worker explains 
‘And they quickly understand the con 
tagious nature of the disease—that it is 
safer for their families for them to be 
here, where they will be cured.” 

Such explanations, of course, can be 
a help but not a cure for homesickness 
An eighteen-year-old boy was seen leav 
ing the grounds one day and hiking up 
the road. Gagne happened to notice the 
boy when he was well away from the 
grounds and took after him in his car 
The teacher managed to talk him into 
returning, but there were tears in the 
boy’s eyes, a thing almost unknown 
among the Eskimos 

One departure ended tragically. In 
February 1952, David Mikeyook, aged 
sixty, was admitted to the san with a 
small group from Greut Whale River 
On October | he was given limited walk 
ing privileges. That evening he waited 
his chance, then left the san, clad in 
pajamas, pants and a dressing gown. Al 
though the search was widespread he was 
never seen alive again. On November 30 
his body was found by a small! boy play 
ing in a stand of thick bush half a mile 
from the sanatorium. Coroner Dr. A 
Michalski said that Mikeyook had been 
dead only a few days 

No one will ever know what was in 
Mikeyook’s mind that October evening 
even people familiar with the Eskimo 
character can’t agree. Some think it was 
the traditional willing sacrifice made by 
the old who refuse to allow their sick 
ness or feebleness to become a burden 
on the community, and quietly wande 
off to perish by themselves. It may have 
been pure homesickness that gave him 
the desperate hope that he might find 
his way back to the Arctic. No matter 
what his reason, Mikeyook’s successful 
evasion of searchers, and even the usual 
human traffic in such a thickly populated 
area, Was amazing in its resourcefulness 
and cunning 

Many of the young men show their 
resourcefulness less drastically. Eskimos 
had not been at the san many weeks 
when the younger ambulant patients 
were noticed coming in from _ the 
grounds, swinging dead rabbits in their 
hands. They promptly cooked their 
game over hot plates meant for staff 
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tea and coffee breaks The men had 
snared the rabbits on the grounds, and 
have been keeping their hand in ever 
since. 

Their hunting instinct never dies. Chat 
lie Fleming, who was brought to the san 
from northern Quebec, gave up trapping 
for a living when he found that the white 
man was paying $2.50 an hour to work 
ers on the Mid-Canada radar line. More 


than a hundred and fifty men in his 


community of two hundred adult males 
did the same. “But we still trap and 
hunt on Sundays and holidays,” he ex- 
plains, through an interpreter, “not be- 
cause we have to any more, but be 
cause it is what you must do whenever 
vou can.” 

Charlie, like all Eskimos in the Moun- 
tain Sanatorium, was brought there as 
the result of an intensive TB program 
in which three federal-government de- 
partments have been co-operating. They 
are the Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo) of the Department of Nor 
thern Affairs and National Resources, the 
Welfare Division of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, and the 
Division of Health Services of the De 
partment of National Health and Wel 


fare 
Can they readjust to old ways? 


Eight years ago the first X-ray units 
were sent into the north by plane and 
ship. The Eskimos laughingly allowed 
themselves to be pl iced before the large. 
square, innocent-looking cameras in 
every settlement where a unit was set 
up. The incidence of TB was high, and 
hospitals in the sub-Arctic hadn't 
enough beds to receive all the patients 
the roving X-ray units were discovering 
The Mountain Sanatorium at Hamilton 
vas approached and medical superinten 
dent Hugo Ewart was glad to report 
that it could take about three hundred 
Eskimos. The empty beds at Hamilton 
vere proof of the losing, though still 
stubborn, battle the TB bug Is waging 
against streptomycin, improved surgery, 
ind extensive case finding. (In 1956 deaths 
from TB in Canada were 7.8 for every 
hundred thousand of population; ten 


irs ago the rate was 48.2.) At the 


height of the program, in 1956 and 1957 
there were more than three hundred 
Eskimos in the Hamilton San, a _ fact 


that gave the city the distinction of be 


ing one of the four largest Eskimo com 
\unities in Canada 

Bringing a Stone Age people into a 
twentieth-century environment, thousands 


of miles from home, has not been < 

ntal handicap in the patients’ fight for 
health he mortality rate has been no 
higher among the Eskimos than among 
the white patients the recovery rates are 
bout the same 

The next important question ts how 

ll they fit back into their previous way 
ot life when they return home,” Dr 


Harold Peart issistant superintendent, 
points out. Peart has been north with 
the case-finding teams and has seen 
Eskimos leave their families for the 
mysterious land to the south, and return 
again completely cured. “It is still too 
arly to give a hard-and-fast answer,” he 
continues, “but so far they all seem not 
only willing but happy to resume the 
rigorous Arctic life.” 

No Eskimo has ever been heard to say 
that he would like to remain in the lanc 
of central heating, television and packag 
ed foods. Flowers and trees, men riding 
horses across little screens and shooting 
at each other, electrically driven sewing 
machines, are lots of fun. But for the 
Eskimo, as for anyone, there is no place 


like home. 
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Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 
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Winning is their business! That’s why nearly all racing drivers insist on 


Champion spark plugs—whatever make of car they drive. 


Another triumphant year! Champion spark plugs 
powered 114 out of 118 stock car winners in 1957! 


Year after year, better than 9 out of 10 


cars winning NASCAR races are equipped with 
Champion spark plugs. Dramatic proof that 
Champions deliver al 


any engine. Put new Champions in your car— 


| the power built into 


and see what a difference they make! 
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Track ible National Total 
Ford 15 26 24 65 
Chevrolet 14 6 20 40 
Pontiac 1 5 
Oldsmobile 2 2 
Mercury 1 1 2 

*National Association for Stock Car Auto Racing 
~ ee — 
CHAMPION 

eaten 


through October 31 


Box score of 1957 
Champion-powered NASCAR* winners 
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4 is to 


If you want to pick the 4 
right drink, first of all f 
pick the right country. In | 
Jamaica, they’ve known all 

: there is to know about the | 
making of fine rums for | 
hundreds of years. Con- | 

s noisseurs of rum, all have 

| 





their favourite brands, but 
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As France is 


Champagne... 


most of them come from 
Jarnaica. 


Look for the word 
Jamaica on the bottle to be 
sure of a superior rum for 
your cocktails, collins’ and 
swizzles. Jamaica Rum is 


“BORN TO BLEND”, 
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Customers’ records show they 


have enjoyed living in General Mobile homes through 
7 winters of severe Canadian temperatures. 
customers are proof of the quality and livability of 


the General Mobile Homes. 
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SEND MACLEAN’'S TO MY HOME FOR 
3 years only $7.00 
(you save $4.70 on newsstand prices) 
2 years only $5.00 


{you save $2.80 on newsstand prices 


1 year only $3.00 


{yeu save 90c¢ on newsstand prices) 


| enclose poyment Bill me 


These rates good only in Canada | 








MACLEAN’S 


HELPS YOU 


to get more out of 
life. Enjoy it regularly. 
Use the handy 
coupon below... 


SUBSCRIBE TO MACLEAN’S NOW 


Write to 
Maclean's Circulation Manager 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 
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mproved The greystones 
entertained every celebrity from Edward 
VII, then Prince of Wales, through Su 
Macdonald and Sir Wi 
Laurier to Kipling and Sarah Bernha 

‘Gardens for Z00- 


1astic Display” east of 








opened his 


Ogical and Gym 


Park Ave. and acted as midwife to the 


first lion born in the city. (He sold it to 
P. T. Barnum.) The Mile feasted and 
slept safe in the arms of Croesus. In 
white December dawn it awoke to the 


jingle of spurs and the baying of hounds 
as the Montreal Hunt rode by in full 
pack to wish it a merry Christmas 

In 1871, another Sherbrooke million 
aire woke up to something colder than 
Christmas. Sir William Christopher Mac- 
donald, a shy shabby bachelor who head 
ed a tobacco empire and frowned on all 
who smoked, took a look at Montreal's 
Royal Institution for the Advancement 
»f Learning and decided something had 
to be done. The university founded by 
James McGill's will in 1813 with the 
rift of his country estate and ten thou 
sand pounds had fought a continual bat 
tle for financial existence. Now the tight 
of a Maritime Scot opened, and never 
closed Sir William extended the cam 
pus north to Pine Avenue, built an en 
tire east block for science, established 
scholarships, endowed chairs, and found 
ed a sister college for agriculture, teach- 
ing, domestic science, on eight hundred 
acres at Ste Anne de Bellevue twenty 
His generosity laid the foun- 
dation for modern McGill, yet he ran 


miles away 


like a rabbit when anyone tried to thank 
him. Until his death in 1917, he was 
wont to slip out from his home in the 


Prince of Wales Terrace next door and 


wander the grounds by night, checking 
up on his fifteen million 
Today McGill is world-famous, Can 


ada’s largest private university with 6, 
500 students who usually include bookish 
pilgrims from every province in, this 
country, every state in the Union and 
every nation on the globe with the ex- 
ception of Soviet Russia. New buildings 
are still spreading north and on side- 
streets, yet the view from its Roddick 


rates on Sherbrooke has changed little 
since my day and Arts 731 The broad 
avenue sweeps up through the elms to 
the Victorian urn that marks James Mc- 
Gill's grave outside the rts Building 
Victorian limestones to the east, a 
streamlined Redpath Library and theol- 
ogy’s Gothic spires to the west, all blend 
into Sherbrooke’s shimmer of grey and 
rreen. Each May still finds the stately 
Convocation parade winding down to 
Montreal's loveliest Street while the 


ghosts of a retired fur trader, Osler. Lea 


t 

cock, and a furtive little millionaire with 
his threadbare shawl, perhaps peep with 
pride through the trees 


McGill's Royal 
vift of Lord Strathcona and a 


Victoria College the 
residence 
for women students, marks the eastern 
bulwark of the Mile. A turn west brings 
you into its happy jumble of splendor 
Here you can stay in a greystone convert 
> guest-house for as little as three 
fifty a night, or the frostily French Ritz 
Carlton Hotel for as much as fifteen dol 
or a single room. (The Ritz main 


tains two hundred and twenty rooms and 


a selection of ties for male guests who 
ente cravatiess Jacketless they don't 
et in the front door.) A five-room suite 
n the ¢ issonne towers of the Cha 
teau Apartments rents tor two hundred 
dollars a month up. which includes 


parking rights in a medieval keep to the 
rear. The Mile goes gaily Parisienne at 
the Berkeley Hotel with a sidewalk café, 
but remembers itse!f in time to shut out 


the public with an awning and shoulder- 


MACLEAN’S 


Original apartment-buildings 
Acadia, Linton, are 


nigh tence 
like the Maxwelton 
soty Victorian and devoted to doctors 
or old ladies supported by whalebone 
and the interest on gilt-edged securities 
[wentieth-century chrome and _ black 
glass shelter Yvette Brillon (hats), Kanter 
erichsen (Danish modern) and Holt Ren 
frew’s department store. Religious archi 
tecture is elegant but unidentifiable in 
three massive churches, which do not pre 
vent impeccable gentlemen from leering 
at girls who walk poodles 

foward the western limit of the Mile 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts is 
housed in Vermont marble and purest 
Greek. Its impressive exterior features 
four Ionic columns uncut and unjoined 
for a height of thirty-one feet, which 
makes them the largest monoliths in 
Canada. But it is inside that the Mu 
seum makes its impact. Here in Botti- 
cino marble are ancient = glassware 
Egyptian faience, Oriental ‘textiles and 
pottery, treasures of kings long forgot 
ten. Three rooms on the ground floor 
lovingly recreate life in early French 
Canada. The labyrinth of galleries up 
stairs contains works by masters of every 
important school since the 14th century 
and includes two Rembrandts, two El 





Who is it? 


Her company didn’t wow 
the West End, but she did 
Turn to page 38 to find out 


who this girl grew up to be 


Grecos, Daumiers, and Corots. Cézanne’s 
Road in Provence, Renoir’s Neapolitan 
Girls Head, Matisse’s Woman at the 
Window are here. Canadian painting is 
well represented from Krieghoff through 
Emily Carr and the Group of Seven to 
modern contemporaries 

With its two distinct strains, Montreal 
is probably the most culture-conscious 
city in Canada. French- and English 
speaking citizens find one of their com 
mon grounds in the Museum. Exhibitions 
are crowded. So are day and night art 
classes, afternoon teas, Wednesday Eve 
nings free to the public with special lec 
tures and films The annual Féte des 
File 
May from amateur flower-arrangers, two 


rs drew three hundred entries last 


hundred exhibits by professionals The 
Museum Ball two years ago brough 
Life’s photographers from New York to 
capture a social high-spot and six hun 
dred guests against a lush Edwardian 
decor of black, gold, white marble. and 
Mont-Royal in ful 
scarlet regimentals. With all this goin 


the Fusiliers de 


on and Montreal’s art centre permeating 
cultural life, its present director, John 
Steegman, will never have to say at a 
civic luncheon—as did an official simi 
larly placed in Chicago—‘You all know 
where the art museum is—just across the 
street from the People’s Gas Building!’ 
One of the most calmly wonderful 
things about Sherbrooke is what lies un 
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pected behind walls. Thick masonry 


i 
ar Atwater encloses the Montreal Col 
with high school and _ classical 
irses for boys, and the Grand Semi 
which provides four years’ training 
( ecular priests. But there is more 
much more Ploughed farmland in 


ds worth millions, sylvan retreats, 


ond fed by the spring that refreshed the 
Sulpicians in their original mountain 
Mission of 1676. In 1694 Abbé Fran- 


Viscomte de Belmont, fortified it 
stone against Iroquois threat. Two 
his four circular towers remain. Mar- 
uerite Bourgeoys used the easternmost 


i schoolhouse prior death at 








thty in 1700. Under the ire bur 
d two Huron converts of them 
iptized by the martyred Brébeuf 
Looking up at the towers from the 
et you feel an overwhelming sense 
history—of life and painted 
leath. These f lable square miles 
on Sherbrooke are one of the last hold 





of the Gentlemen of St. Sulpice, 
eudal seigneurs of most of the island in 
663. In 1937 bad investments brought 


to the ve 


ge of bankruptcy and the 
Province of Quebec, with a long and 
iteful memory for the past, guaranteed 
amount up to five million with Sul 


clan real-estate as security. The Gentle 


nen still hold a few scattered remnants 
of land including this walled stretch 
where soutanes are reflected in a quiet 


pond under Lombardy poplars, and boys 
vat a baseball past a statue of St. Jo- 
seph. Diagonally across the street, the 
Mother House of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame carries on the great tradi- 
tion of its foundress Montreal's first 
chool-mistress. Here under Sherbrooke’s 


afy green is an abiding sense of self- 


ness ic 


rice, serenity 
Serenity, too, behind thick walls to the 
t near St. Denis Street where I talked 
to a sweet-faced nun in the Monastere 
lu. Bon-Pasteur. which 1s not a monas 


ery at all but a cloistered convent. The 


uilding is more than a century old, spar 

tan, its cheap fumed oak hand-polished 
o gold The nun was anonymous be- 
ind an iron grille, a small white bird 
inging love. The order’s headquarters 
he said, were in Angers, France. Its 
hief work here in Quebec, the rehabili- 
tation of delinquent girl ent by the 
ourts 


But we do not think of them like 


To us, they are pupils.” She leaned for 
ird shyly, imparting a secret of great- 
joy. “Tomorrow one of our graduates 
ill be married. Here, in our, chapel 


it not wonderful, Madame? She has 
10 family so we will give her a wedding 
We have asked our gardener to act as 
er father.’ 

Wonderful indeed, I agreed, and 
in unexpected lump in my throat as | 
ent out to the street from cloisters 
itwitter with excitement as cther little 
white birds cooked, scrubbed, prepared 
to give a “graduate” her happiest day 

All along its length, Sherbrooke re- 
eshes the spirit with grace: in four 
reat hospitals, in churches of all faiths 
some mellow with time, some thrust 
ng stark lines of futurism against the 
lue sky. In the Jewish Community Ser\ 
ices, or Mont St. Antoine where Broth 


of Charity work with boys 





vould otherwise go to prison. In St 
Margarets Home, whose Anglican sis 
rs care for elderly women in the house 
that sheltered William Notman, Can 
ida’s pioneer in photography. In green 
ewels of park set in city stone—West- 
nount’s twenty-six acres, Angrignon with 
its zoo, LaFontaine where you can row 
a boat in a lagoon or watch live theatre 
under the summer stars. In the Mont 
real Botanical Garden, which is as big 
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as London’s Kew or the Jardin des poisonous plants, climb crags silver with Garden answers all enquiries by mail— 
Plantes in Paris, and deserves a_ para- edelweiss, or simpiy bask on a bench and if you want a plant identified, send a 
graph to itself feast on beauty. The whole garden re good specimen and tell where you found 
The garden covers 260 city acres and flects fhought, tenderness. Three hundred it It also gives public lectures and 
combines Gallic practicality with vistas schoolchildren come every morning to classes, goes on rural TV Sunday nights, 
to lift the heart. To begin with, it’s not tend their small plots. Toddlers attend and welcomes a hundred thousand 
one garden but scores, and includes an special classes where wide young eyes tors a month during summer. I hope 
alpinum, aquatic plants, an arboretum, see nature unfold. The practicality as some of them, like myself, discovered the 
lakes, nurseries, a meteorological station serts itself in the School of Horticultural peace of its monastery garden where ce 
kitchen gardens, medicinal herbs and a Apprenticeship whose’ graduates are lar waxwings sing on the scented silence 
complete collection of flora known to snapped up, as fast as they emerge from What gives Sherbrooke, winding eig 
the North American Indians. Here you their three-year course, by commercial een miles through a city, its sense of 
can stroll by fountains in the formality firms, private estates and park-hungry un-urban tranquility? Time. Trees he 
of Versailles, see a section devoted t municipalities across the continent. The coziness of English - speaking subu 











Synthetic Rubber... 
STOPS AIR LOSS, TOO! 


Checking air pressure in your tires these days is a chore that has to be done less 


and less frequently, because the rubber in today’s inner tubes or tubeless tires 
has a far higher air retention value than ever before. And the rubber that is 
performing this modern miracle is one of twenty-four variant forms of *Polysar 


synthetic rubbers currently being produced by Polymer. 


Each of these synthetic rubbers has been chemically formed to provide 


specific qualities for the jobs they have to do 


Hence, you ride on tires that are amazingly resistant to scuffing wear— 
walk on floors that are rainbow-hued and so easy to clean—wear comfortable, 
casual footwear that pampers your feet. All because of synthetic rubber which 


is day by day putting new and better values into almost everything made 


ma | 
PO AAV Ee Synthetic Rubber 


*Registered trade mark 


of rubbe i. 






Half of all new rubber used in Canada is 
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For active children to build 
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free trade with Britain 
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SYNTHETIC TEXTILES have the 








vantage ol ing Canadian raw n 
1 SOI cases (rayon, fo! nce) 
some of their forty-odd mills could 


Vive unre 





icted competition with Br 
iin. Others would be knocked out. O 
balance, the industry would not. bs 

hard hit as the woolen but probably 
harder than the cotton industry. Many ot 
its thirteen thousand workers would be 


looking for new jobs 


SECONDARY TEXTILE industries, 
such as clothing, would have no cause 
to complain at the removal of tariffs on 


cloth: they'd get cheaper raw material 
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However, this would be cold comfort 
for the removal of the tariff on British 
clothing, which is now twenty-five per- 
cent on most items. “Secondary textiles” 
ire a very loose category, covering 
everything from silk dresses to pup 
tents, and it is hard to guess how many 
of their hundred 


would be affected by free trade with 


p thousand workers 
Britain, but the fraction would be high. 
Of course the Canadian textile indus- 


try is notoriously weak, and notorious- 


Steel is one of Canada’s big ,industries 

fifty companies employ about thirty-five 
thousand men, with about sixty plants in 
SIX provinces. Industrial machinery is a 
smaller industry but a widely distributed 
one, more than three hundred individual 
firms, mostly Canadian-owned and mostly 
small, employing a total of twenty-three 
thousand people. 

Steel men, making their case before the 
lariff Board, said it is possible for British 
steelmakers to send their wares by sea 


freight charges catch up and they have 
to charge as high as Canadian prices. 

What is true of heavy industry is 
equally true of light: 


FOOTWEAR is made in Canada by 
plants employing twenty-five thousand 
people. There was a time when Canadian 
rubber footwear had an export market of 
its own, and was sold in sixty countries, 
but that time is long past. The Canadian 
product has priced itself out of foreign 





theoretical: the industry can’t sell more 
than fifteen percent of its quota in Brit- 
ain, because it can’t meet British prices 
It has great trouble meeting them in 
Canada, too, in spite of some moderate 
tariff protection. Free trade with Britain 
would undoubtedly put a large fraction 
of the Canadian shoe industry out of 


business. 


MISCELLANEOUS small manufacturers 
not only suffer from British import com 

















































































to Vancouver and move them east by rail 
Anyone could have foreseen that this as far as Medicine Hat, Allta., 


vulnerable to British competition markets. It is limited by British import 


restrictions, but the limitation is purely 


petition, but have special reasons for 
before resentment against the British govern 


ould be one area where free trade 





vith Britain would create severe and 
special problems 

Others, like steel and industrial ma- 
chinery, seem to get their competition 
nostly from the U.S. Canada _ buys 
ght times as much steel from the U.S 
is from Britain, and nine times as much 
ndustrial machinery 

Indeed, this is the field most often 
mentioned as one in which Canadian 
imports could be diverted from the U.S 
to Britain 
minister's expressed wish. When _ the 


n accordance with the prime 


Canadian trade mission left for Britain 





in November, Gordon Churchill, minis 
ter of trade and commerce, gave an 
interview for BBC television Asked 
what particular items the Canadians 
hoped to buy in larger volume, he men 
tioned iron and steel products as the 
leading example 

In tact 
tries are more alarmed by British com 


though, these heavy indus 


petition than by American. This fact 
' was discovered by the studies undertak- 
i en or the Gordon Commission on 
Economic Prospects. It has also been 
urged upon the Canadian Tariff Board 
| which last June recommended a set of 
tariff changes that will have a net et 
fect ol increasing tarifi protection 


especially against British goods 


BASIC IRON AND STEEL tariffs are 


being re-negotiated by the Canadian 
delegation mm =6Geneva at the yresent 
time, along the lines of the Tariff Board 


ee 


report. The reason why imports from 


Britain are a greater threat than the 


much | imports from the United é 


States is quite simple: American steel f 
comes in over a tariff barrier that keeps ' 


prices high enough for Canadian steel 


¥ 


plants to meet them. British steel comes 


ee 


in under a British Preference rate that S 
varies trom item to item but in al 
cases is much lower than the rate 
American steel. Many British 


items come in free 


against 


Canadian steel men have no objec 
tion to imports as such. Canada is only 
able to supply three quarters of her own 


steel requirements, and must buy the 


t 


other quarter abroad. But when, as 





present, these imports can be brous 


in from Britain at lower than Cana 


dian prices, there is no limit to the in aa 
roads they might be able to make here os 
lin plate is an ironic example. When 
the Canadian trade mission visited 
British steel plant in Wales, Gordon 
Churchill remarked that Canada was a 
potential market for tin plate. The re 
action in Hamilton, Ont.. was immedi 
ate: steel-company spokesmen said Can 
ada could supply all her own needs. Tin 
plate now comes in free from Britain 
after the tariff is re-negotiated, the British Skiing and then Red Cap .. 
Preference rate will be ten percent 
that’s living! Red Cap’s 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY is in the 
same position. Canadian manufacturers 
now supply less than half the market 
here, and ninety percent of the balance 
comes from the U.S. But again, the price 


the true Canadian ale 
with full-bodied flavour, 


the ale that pours a smooth, 


: a , ing head. It’s an ale you 
competition is British, because of the low Ly te mpting head ; 4 : 
British Preference tariff. at like to stick with—regular. 





CARLING’'S RED CAP ALE 


THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CARLING'S 
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For the sake 


of argument continued 
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on page 


to buy. Clothing is now protected by 
twenty-five-percent tariff; presumably it 
would cost only three quarters ol what 
does now if the tariff were removed. But 
apparently Canadians think first of thei 
interest as producers, and not at all of 
their interest as consumers, when the 
ibout trading with other countri 


t f »] ) , 
If we did think of ourselves as buye 





might begin to ask how much it cos 
to 29 on buying Canadian goods whe 
me thing can be bought mor 
neap ibro Can ho dk 
produce che nt et 1 of p 
or the of their compatriot 
vho dont 
A 1 if that ne omes, no ac 
ome political pal Nil take p t 
British fr trade offer and make a majc 
issue of demanding that it be not mere 
ly studied rt ccepted. But there 
thin to 1d that tt I | 


only helps the police”’ 


esuior tk l mntroversi Wi 
oO ilread know calls for no thougl 
t is the hitherto undiscovered truth tha 
demands mental exercise, which is to 





it is controversial by definition 


Thi effort to make ‘controversia 
jual infamous has one, and onl 
one ound reason behind it, which 1 
to make things easie for the police It 
neanings are to be extended, let “police 


be extended to cover a great deal mor 


than the man in a blue uniform patrol 


in th Streets: let it cover all regul 
tors of conduct and expression, includ 
ing the traffic officer nder a cap, ol 


course, but including also the governo! 
unde! i silk hat the college president 
under a mortarboard, and the bishop un 
der a mitre. Let it include anybody wh« 


considered and considers himself in 
any degree responsible for the maint 
lance of law and order 

Such authorities natural! deplore 


controversy x controversy means that 


they must go into action, and going into 
iction always means hard work and 
ometimes means risking defeat am 
humiliation. One should not = attribute 
moral turpitude to them on this account 
It is only human to dislike harassment 
and vexation The official charged with 
the duty of sustaining any kind of orth 
odoxy would be more oO! less thar 
human if he looked upon the heterodox 
with favor Nevertheless, the growing 
tendency to regard whatever is contro 
versial as somehow immoral cannot in 
ure to the benefit of anyone except the 
police This holds good in every phase 
of life, beginning with government itself 

This does not imply that government is 
intrinsically or even relatively evil. It is 
the writer's firm conviction that democ 
racy 1s the best form of government so 
far devised by the wit of man: but from 
this premise either of two equally valid 
inferences may be drawn. One is that 
democracy 1s good government the 
other is that the wit of man is a feeble 
instrument. To my way of thinking. the 
fact that millions of us have drawn the 
first inference without even considering 
the second is one of the great weaknesses 
of democracy. Anything that is approved 
as nearly unanimously as democracy 1 
approved, is in danger of growing stale 
unless it is occasionally refreshed it be 


gins to change its nature, very subtl 
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haps, but very definitely. Sometimes 
ess the process is checked the ap- 
ed idea turns into its opposite 
Here is the point, stated in more dec 
and more beautiful language than 


command: “We should be etern 


vigilant against attempts to check 
expression of opinions that we loathe 


1 believe fraught with death.” That is 
Justice Holmes uttering his mem- 
ble argument for freedom of opin 


Ho!mes was one of the most learned 
n in the United States, but he said 


Every year if not every day we have 
ager our salvation on some prophecy 
ed upon imperfect knowledge.” It 
lows that the very opinion we loathe 


d believe fraught with death may con- 
e more perfect knowledge that 
effect our salvation 
Yet even Holmes had to admit a 
alification Immediately after the 
ords quoted above he conceded that 
metimes expressions Of wrong opinions 
a sO imminently threaten immediate 
terference with the lawful and press- 
purposes of the law that an immedi- 


check is required to save the coun 


There is the loophole through which 
ranny may yet creep in to seize the 
ronghold of liberty 

Must we assume, then, that our pres- 
ent tendency to suppress non-conform 
t opinion lest it vanquish and destroy 
truth represents a degeneration that 
proves us unworthy sons of our great 
forefathers? I do not think so. I not 
oniy hope, I truly beiieve that our 
ielding to the terrors that beset us can 
be adequately accounted for on some 
what less melancholy grounds 

After all, why did Milton and Jeffer 
son—those champions of freedom—find 
necessary to thunder so resoundingly? 
Obviously because the opposite opinion 
prevailed among a great many people 
in their day. Neither would have de 
fended freedom of opinion had it not 
been threatened. So if it Is appropriate 

our day to echo their “hostility to 
very form of tyranny over the mind of 
said of oul 


nan” the worst that can be 


neration is that it has not advanced 


vel 
nuch 
Sull, that is bad enough It is a sober 
thought that today, even as when 
Mill wrote, a hundred years ago, and 


vhen Jefferson wrote, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and when Milton wrote 
hree hundred years ago the really ter 
ible foe of liberty remains not «any 
Caesar, or Sultan, or Great Khan, but 


the perennial, apparently indestructible 


servility of mankind * 
CC. right © 1958 by Gerald W. Jol 
n This article, in expanded f« 
pear in his forthcoming book, Peril 


Promise Harpe 
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How I became an unknown with my first novel 


continued from page 19 





es ° 


ee ~)) “Maybe Hollywe 


used to make fun of? Remember?” 


No, I don’t remember him 

He owns his own home in Outremont 
OW ¢ 

When I was your age my Uncle 
Sydney said I was married with two 
kid 

‘Mickey Spillane,” my Uncle Albert 
said. “There’s a writer for you.” 

Ten days later another American pub- 


| 


lisher had turned down my novel. So I 


began to ad columns in 





earch the 


liscovered that my 


earnest but [I soon 
prospects were pretty punk I was too 
old to be an office boy and I didn’t know 
how to drive a car. I had no industrial 
kills. Any personnel manager seemed 
to | le to tell with one shrewd glance 
that I w bright, ambitious ind 
ea o learn.” But once I nearly landed 
a jot editing a fashion trade journal 
When it came dow » the final inter- 
view, however, the boss said, “You don’t 
look like you're truly interested in gir- 
dles 2 

One evenin i few weeks and a coup 
le of rejections later, I ran into an old 


friend. When we had been kids together 


Herby’s mother had always used to point 


ne out and say Why can't you make 
Od mark in school like he does?” 
I gue Herby never forgot that, or the 
act tha when we had both been mem 
he of the YMHA Chemistry Club, I 
had convinced him that he could gold- 
plate his mother’s sterling-silver tea set 
imply t soaking at for two hours in a 


mixture of mustard and sulphuric acid 


which got him into trouble at home 
afterward Anyway we got into his 
Buick and drove out to Miss Montreal 
“Did vou 


do much writing in Europe, kid 


for dinner. Finally, it came. 


I kuess so 


Publish anything?” 


I quickly told him what I thought 


ibout editors. I said my writing wasn't 
commercial. I pomted out that I didn't 
ret the usual printed rejection slips, but 


personal notes from editors, always ask- 


more of my work 


Sure he said but 


ng if they could see 
have you pub- 


ished anything, kid? 





No 

Well,” he said, “some people hit it off 
right away Others struggle for year 
He lrove n home Some day,” he 
ud I'm sure youll be famous kid 
I'll bet you'll be another Ellery Queen.” 

1 don write letective stories, kid 

Well he said whatever your writ- 
ing field I'm sure you'll be tops. Ill bet 
you're another Kathleen Norris in the 
making 


When I got home I found that a spe 





cial-delivery air-mail letter had arrived 
from my igent in London Andre 
Deutsch, Ltd., the British publishers, had 
made an offer for my novel \ condi- 
tiona! one, however. They would pub 
lsh The Act if I agreed to do more 
work on ched were several pag 
es of critical notes that had been com 
piled by Diana Athill, the fiction editor 


and Walter 


fered an 


Allen, the critic. I was of 


idvance of a hundred pounds 


(approximately two hundred and seventy 


five dollars)}—fifty pounds on signature 


of contract and another fifty once my 


revisions had been completed and found 





acceptable. I sent an immediate cable 


of acceptance 
“I don’t get you,” my Uncle Jake 
“You put two years into 


said. writing 


yod will make a musical out of it,’’ 


a book and now you're happy because 
London has offered you a 
two-fifty for it. You 
earned more than that cutting my lawn.” 


I explained that the 


some jerk in 
lousy could have 
hundred 
represented an advance against royalties 
Once the novel was published I 
be paid a royalty of ten percent on the 
first three thousand 
twelve and a half 


above that 


pounds 
would 


sold and 
percent on any 
figure. The book was still 
sell in the United States and, in 


copies 


sales 


mine to 
translation, elsewhere 
Maybe 


cal out 


Hollywood will make a musi- 
Uncle Jake 
money is.” 


of if,” my said. 
[hat’s where the 
I got at last, working as a news 
for the CBC in Montreal. As I 
didn’t go on duty until four p.m., I was 
novel 


took me two 


a JOD 


free to work on revisions of my 
revisions 


months, and by the 


all day The 
time an acceptance 
came from London I had saved enough 
money for my 


return fare to Europe 


{ planned to live and start work on my 


Thought for Feb. 2 


While winter’s frigid, sluggish pace 
Makes 
With logic absolutely sound 


mincemeat of the human race, 


The groundhog stays below the ground 
Aloof from malice, grief, remorse, 
Installment buying, and recourse 
To warfare, head colds, overweight 


Well, maybe Man should hibernate 


P. J. BLACKWELL 


second novel in London, where my ex- 
penses would not be nearly so high as 
they were in Montreal. Andre Deutsch 
wrote me that The Acrobats would be 


1954, a wait of ten 
a Canadian myself, 


and he was counting on 


published in 
months 


April 
Since I was 


a large Canadian 


sale for the book, he asked me to visit 
the Canadian distributor of the book 
in Toronto before I sailed 

I arrived in Toronto early one June 


midst of an 
What I had anticipated 
was the reception, the literary 
cocktail party, but what I got, instead, 
was an interview with the distributor. Be- 
fore him on his desk lay a 


1953 in the 
awful heatwave 


morning in 


lavish 


manuscript 


copy of my novel A good start, I 
thought, settling back to absorb praise 
with a modest smile 

“Well, Mr. Richler,” were the man’s 
first words, “have you written a_ thick 


book? 
I beg your pardon?” 
hick books sell bet- 


here.” 


This is Canada 
ter than thin books 
— Yh Oh l see 


Have you read the 


book ” 
I'm told it’s anti-Canadian.” 
What?’ 


‘I understand that it’s set in Spain 


and that the central character is a young 





Canadian painter 
in Canada.’ 
‘Maybe you ought to read the book,” 


I said 


if there are any 


who doesn't like living 


bad words in 


it we're going to have trouble with the 
libraries.” 
read it?” I said. “It's 


a long book.” 


“Couldn't you 
not such 


MACLEAN’S 


MAGAZINE FEBRI 


said Uncle Jake 


I was taken downstairs to the ware- 
house and shown some of the books that 
were distributed from there. The thick 
ones were handed down with pride for 
m2 to feel; the thin were 
over with a sigh. Afterward, at 
I was instructed in some of the harder 
facts of Canadian book publishing. 
There are only between forty and fifty 
English-language bookshops in Canada 
and this, a generous figure, includes de 
partment-store book counters 
forth. Most of the publishers here are 
actually distributors for British and Am 
erican publishers. Imported books from 
the U.S. account for approximately sev- 
enty percent of all book sales in Can- 
ada, and about half the books 


passed 


lunch, 


ones 


and so 


sold in 


this country are sold in Toronto, al 
though Montreal is better book town 
on a per capita basis. There are only 


five or six true publishers of Canadian 
books—that is, 
bring out books on their own, irrespec- 
tive of pre-publication deals with Eng- 
land or the U.S. A sale of one thou- 
sand copies, or better, of 


companies that can 


a serious novel 
by a Canadian writer is considered good 
going, although Adele Wiseman, I'm told, 
has sold more than five thousand copies 
of The Sacrifice in Canada. No serious 
Canadian novelist including Morley 
Callaghan and Hugh MacLennan is 
able to support himself strictly on the 
sale of his novels in Canada 

The distributor of my book was pre- 
pared to risk a first order of four hun 
dred copies for all of Canada. Since 
my original publisher was British, and 
I would be paid a royalty of ten per 
cent on the basis of the British export 
and not the Canadian bookshop price, I 
stood to earn a total of twelve pounds 
Or approximately thirty-two dollars, if 
the first order sold out in Canada 

Somewhat dampened in spirit, I sailed 
for England to begin work on my new 
novel. My first novel, at the time, was 
still going the rounds of the New York 
publishers. Most of them didn’t care 
for it. One editor wrote, “The Acrobats 
is all wine and women, but no song.” 
Finally, on its eighth time out, The Acro 
bats found an American publisher. G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, was 
to take a chance on me. They paid me 
a sorely advance of seven hun 


willing 


needed 
dred and fifty dollars, and 
they planned to publish the book in the 
late August of 1954 They had high 
hopes for it, and were going ahead with 
printing of five 

Meanwhile, in 
trouble A 


wrote that 


a first thousand copies 


London, there was 
morality campaign of 
was going on, and several doubtful books 
had been withdrawn by publishers. At 
the time a pending in the 
courts against William Heinemann, a very 
reputable publisher. The company that 
prints books for Andre Deutsch took one 
look at The 
a lawyer 


sorts 


Case Was 


Acrobats and got themselves 
(In England, printers as well 
as publishers are liable in the event of 
any legal action.) The printer's lawyer 
wrote, in effect, that my novel was blas 
phemous, salacious, and sordid, and he 
could not advise his client to print it in 
its present form. So Andre Deutsch got 
a lawyer too. He read the 
well, it’s outspoken. Several 
words and offensive phrases could be de 
leted without harming the content, and 
so it was up to me 


book and 
said 


I agreed to make 


the necessary deletions. This was not 


AR Y 





end of it, however For when the 
ok finally appeared many provincial 
oksellers refused to take copies. Others 
der the counter. One of the 
yuntry’s two leading lending libraries re 


, , , 11 
i to stock the book at all, and the 


ynnd immediately put it on an “on 
ind” basis. This meant they wouldn’t 
piay ul but would supply it to the 


r tvr } for the } | 
die types who asked fo tne DOOK 


| wa it the time. not idle. | worked 
epe nto my second novel while wait- 
for the first one to appear. Early in 


| iry the sales manager of Andre 
Deutsch, Ltd. told me that the advance 
on The Acrobats was good A total 

f two thousand copies, including the 


inadian order of four hundred, repre- 





ted the pre-publication sale. One 
ook buyer, looking at the title, hastily 
lered twenty-five copies Those ci 
book lw o like cra he 

id Nobody contradicted him 
There was more good news to come. 
Printers proofs of my novel were 
iilable two months prior to publica- 
ind my agent began to send them 
to foreign publishers. Rather quickly 
book was bought for translation by 
publishers in four countries Advances 
iin oyalties from Germany, Nor 
Denmark I Sweden came to 
hundred and forty-five dollars. This 


iised my total earnings on the book to 
' 
fifteen hundred and sixty-seven dollars 


(less ten percent agents commission), 


and the book wasn’t even out anywhere 
yet Shortly afterward my American 
publisher wrote to say Popular Library 
Inc., a paperback house, had offered a 


advance for The Ac 





one-thousa 


robats. As reprint money is split fifty 
fifty with the original publisher that 
meant five hundred dollars for me, but 
not for some times There was one cond! 
tion to the sale, however. Popular Library 





history of my first 





ovel. It’s true there were a couple ol 


nor irritations. Omens, perhaps. Wal 


Reyburn wrote from London in the 
Toronto Telegram A young Canadian 
ere, Mordecai Richler, has a first novel 
oming out soon that ought to take both 

les of the Atlantic by storm. I never 
heard of her before To this, my 
newspaper employer, the Montreal 


Herald replied ‘Mordecai Richlet 
punch Miss Reyburn on the 
oot.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 


I n i Opy of the 4) Cc wo0dLzuUe 
They were, at the time, trying a new ex 
iment in book sellin If you didn’t 


njoy a Putnam book your bookseller 


uld return you the money. Only two 
ooks in the fall catalogue failed to car 

tn jarantec Mine ind another 
But, all the ime I was halfway 
rol 1 my econd novel, I had money 

he bank, and my first novel was about 
) appear in seven countries All there 


to do, ‘I figured, was sit back and 
for tics and public to take notice 
I waited ind notice was aiken, Dut 


ot quite the kind of notice I had antic1- 





in England I wandered down 
Charing Cross Road, the street of 
confident that it would be display 


Only in Foyles, the worl« 


1 in every window. It was displayed in 
i's largest 


00kshop, did I find a stack of The Ac- 





( ts it was on a long table 
n other fresh stacks of nov 
he twenty new novels of the week 

\ NI’ MA S7IN}] F ; 
eae 


That week-end I searched all the major distinguished a talent as Mr. Richler’s There were no other important re 
British newspapers and magazines for No doubt about it, this is an astonish views, and The Acrobats never sold more 
reviews. There were none The next ing little book Mr. Richler has than the advance order of two thousand 
week I got my first mention. The Man a fire and a frenzy all his own which, copies in England. 
chester Guardian listed The Acrobats when they truly take hold of his char When the novel appeared in Canada 
among “books received.” But I waited acters, produce a powerful effect a couple of months later Walter 
three weeks for my first review. It ap the failure to find an answer is what O’Hearne wrote in the Montreal Star 
peared in the Spectator, and it was not The Acrobats is about. And as such 
a bad one. John Metcalf wrote as the work of a worried, whirling Why do very young writers insist 
overread young man who’s prepared upon getting such novels as this not 
Mr. Richler (of Canada) is trying to face up to not seeing the way out out of their systems but into print? And 
hard in Valencia to be old and dis this book should be looked at, and why indeed do publishers encourag: 
illusioned and European. At twenty- looked at by a lot of people He them? Mr. Richler, who is 22 year 
two this is not very easy, even for so has real talent old, and who, from the evidence of 
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Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


it), the way to make short 
work of that painis with 
Dr. Scholl's Arch Sup- 


f 
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$1.75 a pair. At 

selected Shoe, 
Dept. Stores and 
Dr. Scholl's Foot 
Comfor?* Shops 


f yours is a foot arch weakness (7 ia 10 have 
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REMEMBER THIS NAME 


MORDECAT RICHLER, but 


yz Teach children respect 


yz Rich teachers poor? 


If it is fair to hat ¢ 
t [ B ) D 
t h rr oO , 
r ipal ) nt ) i 
I iplo ( to 
Canada nemplo Ol 
althy because their week! ncome 
om unemployment insurar i ore 
than the $1.56 which the Pakistani work 
n nor if Oo 1ded i 
ignment like that in C I would 
trat oO to a to oO 
irded logic I ERSON I 


Chiropody by license only 


An article on modern shoes appeared in 


the issue of Maclean's for December 7th 
wherein you quote the professional opin 
ion of one D. Waslow 

| would like to point out that this per 
son is not registered with our board and 
we have no knowledge of him whatso 
evel 

Chiropodists who wish to practice in 
Ontario or other provinces of Canada 
have to be registered with their respective 
boards and obtain a license to do so 


MARTIN I COLE F.A.A.C SECRETARY OF 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS, CHIROPODY ACT. 


Your gun, m’lord 


Jaxter in his bi-weekly letter says the 
sons of the great houses of England did 
not wait for conscription in the First 
World War, and seems to account it as a 
reat virtue. But come to think of it why 
should thev? After all, they and, their 
caste owned Britain and everything and 


everybody in it to fully 90 they could 


42 


\ I Jake 
[ ; o ook 
j i end H ote 
ind | 
Mayt ouldn't t nder yo 
n [ nec Sy) 1 ) 
AT Wy 
M le ote th 1 made e 
vatchman b copy. B he didn 
) e book himsel | wouldn't 
. i ) } i en he yte 
I one bright ray of hope. The 
K I te wrote to ask for a cop 
Wh I never found o 
B lispatched nediate 
ot e ubmerged, poverty-strich 
I to lead the w could the 
P oO I waited itil J alled 
1 | o apologies or regrets.—JOHN 
LI IS ON EAL 
No deals with Red wolves? 
R Dec. 21 editorial, NATO Can't 
Frigt Khrushchev, So Let’s Decide on 
¢) Compromises: for years now the 
West ha rarded the Communist bloc 
tne onely ippelr tegards a i 
nous pack of wolves. Since no one ne- 
otiates with a wolf pack, I am wonde 
vhether you think our trapper has 
been mustaken about the nature of tl 
bea on his trail? Or do you simply 


think that his straits are so desperate 


a couple ol 





Maclean’s doesn’t 


wolves? 


dogs to the 


spell phonetically. For “negotiation,” try 
your typewriter on \-P-P-E-A-S-E 
M-E-N-T.—HUGH MYERS, IRMA, ALTA 


Commandments critic confused? 


It seems to me that Brock Chisholm is 
back on the “Old Chisholm Trail” of 
confusion in his article, The Pitfalls of 
the Ten Commandments (Dec. 21). In 


my estimation he contradicts himself. He 
an adult de- 
pends upon what he has been taught as 
a child Now 


for authority 


States that the character of 


an adult must have respect 


and therefore it would seem 


to follow logically that a child must be 
taught that very lesson, namely to re- 
spect authority.—JOHN T. REIDY, WAPEL- 


LA, SASK 


“ Who so ill qualified to write about the 
Ten Commandments as Brock Chisholm 
—one who denies morality, who advo- 
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I kept awak hinking who in 
e o I know in the Orient? Wh 
oug ny book there Was it sold 
( Japan, or Burm Would ) 
possible to trac the buver? Shouldr 
e correspond? Or did he. perhaps, | 
he book in error? 
When I returned to Montreal aga 
his imn—this time after an absence 
of four years—I found that The Acro 





t is being well displayed at last 
There’s a huge pile of remaindered cop 
e in Cla s Little Books. In on S 
Catherine Stree nd they’re going (slo 
ly mind x1) for ninety-eight ce 


cates birth control and the adoption of 


colored children in preference to one’s 


ks that the ideals of com 


own, and thinks 


munism can’t be improved who 


Christianity in 
that 


upon 


rejects favor of 


science 


who believes mental hygiene is the 


means to remode! mankind: who holds 


that 


conferred by 


the view 


anyone who objects to the 
“benefits citizenship in the 
proposed World Order is quite definitely 
On COMPOS 


ments 


Brock Chisholm is 
definite menace to Canada.—c. M. CAD 
WALLADER, VICTORIA 


Spirit of Canada in cross cover? 


December 21 


eloquent cover | 


Maclean's of has the most 


have ever seen on a 
magazine (I speak as an inveterate maga 
zine reader). Duncan Macpherson has 
woven together the basic in 
truth, beauty, good 
In this single painting, we have the 
spirit of ¢ anada. — 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


masterfully 
gredients of art: 
ness 


DOUGLAS ROCHE, 


Are Canadians second-class workers? 
I am behalf of myself 
the other Canadians helping to operate 
the Canadian 
We wish 


writing on and 
section of the Dewline 
to draw attention to an article 
currently appearing in an American 
magazine which that “the Liberal 
government, at C. D. Howe's direction, 


States 


insisted that Canadians working on the 
Dewline be paid 20% than 
co-workers.” In view of the 
that we Canadians do the same work 
Americans, we wish to know 


less their 


American 


fact 


as the 


(a) Why should we be penalized for be 
ing Canadians? 

(b) Was the Liberal government ex 
pressing the opinion of the Canadian 
people when. it clearly implied: “a 
Canadian worker is worth less than 
an American worker”? 


We Canadians on the Dewline are 
eagerly awaiting the views of your read 
ers pertaining to the inferiority of the 
Canadian worker.—nH. A., EDMONTON. 
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a 4 The day the Iroquois flew continued from page 13 
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i s the light Ww lied the pilot. Crews hustled, engineers stepped back. Take off... 
ry a single bomb that had more ex- most of the war impatiently instructing now was hustling, ordered confusion. plane first, edging along the narrow aisle 
osive power than all the bombs dropped in Canada and later saw action over Su- Ground crews pulled the covers off the to the nose of the B-47, where he sat al- 
all the combatants in World War II, matra and Malaya. He looked away from six slender engines and engineers stepped most in darkness, except for three small 
i SAC made certain that this informa- the tower and looked back again hastily, away from the humping bulk of the Iro- portholes almost above him. “The mole- 
ym was general knowledge. Of its in- “Mike, there’s the light! We can go!” quois. McLachlan, the Scottish-born flight hole,” crews call the engineer’s cockpit. 
nia, a mailed glove holding lightning Where there had been apathy, there engineer, climbed the ladder into the He checked over again the extra instru- 


1d an olive branch, its former chief 
ce said, “You takes your pick.” 

The USAF pilots training at Wichita 
ere under a strain, not only because 
hey were aware they might be required 
to push a bomb-release button some day, 
but because the course was ruthlessly 
tough and many of the students were 
high-ranking officers past youth who had 
known their own commands. Much dig- 
lity was lost. “I saw a major with eight- 
een years of flying experience being 
chewed out by a kid,” Cooper-Slipper re- 
ported one morning. Hobbs pointed, 
Look over there, a full colonel is getting 





The refuge was humor in the cocktail- 
ounge environment of the officers’ club 
They swapped shop talk. Korean veterans 
spoke of jet-fighter dogfights with the 
Russian MIGs, considered by most pilots 
to be the last dogfights war will know 
because modern fighters are so fast no 
flier will see his enemy. They discovered 
that Cooper-Slipper, thirty-seven, a mild 
green-eyed man, had fought Germans in 
the Battle of Britain, in which he won a 
Distinguished Flying Cross, and Japanese 
over Singapore, where he was briefly cap- 
tured in a jungle and escaped by Chinese 





iver boat to India. 

Cooper-Slipper, now a Canadian citi- 
zen, received his DFC for ramming a 
German bomber. The impact sent both 
planes screaming down in flames and 
Cooper-Slipper recovered consciousness 
hanging from his parachute with some of 
his fingernails ripped away 

“Why did you ram it?” someone asked 

I was out of ammunition.’ 

I said, why did you ram it? 

Cooper-Slipper considered. “Everyone 
vas doing that sort of thing at the time 
It seemed, well, stylish 

C’est la cotton-pickin’ guerre,” nod 
led a southerner. “I remember one time 
1 was taking off and I looked below and 
saw this buddy who was right behind me 
© crashing into the end of the runway. 
The student says to me. “What'll I do?’ 
nd I said, ‘Be quiet, I'm thinking 

[There was an uproarious laugh in 


hich the pilots’ wives shared only thinly 





Well, there were flames everywhere so ] 
tured he had bought the farm. A few 
lays later I saw him again. ‘Not you!’ | 
aid. ‘Sure, he says. “That fighter isnt 


nuch of an aircraft, but they sure build 





the cockpit strong!’” The men around 


ee eet 


the table laughed again, but the women 


Taste sparkling light (— 
a eres CROWN and see agit 


one day, “let it burn. No sweat. You've } 


got five more 


Noticing trouble with an engine during . A ; : P . j 
flight, another instructor ordered his how ood maw reall IO OC CROWN 
a s ’ % i 2 . & AniciH , ’ 
a 


tudent, “Shut down Four!” “Sure,” re Nid 
i as CK 
AGER BEE! 


plied the student cheerfully “Which 
four of 


No sweat,” recalled Hobbs lightly, as € c . 4 \ / bx A 
he surveyed the B-47 waiting for him at — ad ager e r Can # ° oe 

Malton a year later. “If we lose an en- : ‘ 
ine, Mike, we’ve got six more.” Cooper- ma _ oan 
Slipper smiled without mirth and Hobbs 
squinted in the direction of the control 


tower. Hobbs, thirty-seven, is the father ‘ ‘ * - 
of four small girls English-born, “a spent M O L S O N S C % OW * é , A CH R 3 A G 3 R B E = R 
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I I oO ertainly My ci 


ner () | \ t W are i p 
peor W watcl iw It we j 











Anne Francis, journalist Why not? I 
prejud igainst people on grounds of race 
( ex. For example, I ha oO pre 
0 I v ot vote ray 
PM s * etter q 
andidates in the field: I don 
pr f votir for people t ‘ iuse the 
yme } } Il approve of voting 
em tl At the momer! I can’t th 
y " ) } 1 re pe ] xperien e iit 
quit ood at kIssM} he Amazoniar 
l tact and narm requir “d to k ep a those men 
Commo orde When ch woman does run 
I I oO h houting for he } y high squeaky 
) ! ) e old person by then 
ive yo ht controversial question on which you'd | 
xpert of Sen our question along with the names 
tt prominent peoy who might be considered authorities 
What's ¥ Opinion, M ul 481 University Ave., Toronto 
W p >) ich qi ti ccepted 
ro \ M qu I self without 
p I e€ They 9) starting motor, and sucked a snow 
yugl i prepar fo torm of insulation material 
fact \ ito walls of th cell The eng 
Aro | ‘ tnre n the or nother and got the message to Grin 
{ the startir Motor ve st before he clin bed 
lrog compressio 1 He reported | he grinned 
{ t 1 rn o Ottawa 
turt juit ‘ th That w the best moment, 
tor quit. TI nen went home time it goes ecalls Keast 
} ) k cl Te ne t 
td Aver greed, but on th 
id to ¢ plane to Ot lay of the flight test he wat 
ted | he ould and ‘ust the same. Earlier in th 
Wi i few ionized ugges an Iroquois had partially 
oulde hurried! ett for test cel sprayin shrapne 
4 few minutes later the lro metal all over the room, whic 


M 


Dr. Malcolm Ross, head of t English D 











ppened more than once durir 
L, ted 
| ense Wa to be expecier 


What's there to worry about?” H 


id said on this point the day 








The worst thing that can happer 
xplosion that blows off the tail. R 
We ve ve got ejection seats and 


ve plent of altitude. Just a 
e way down, that’s all 


The plane left the ground at five 


te ifter twelve, climbing eastward 
Toronto Christopher Cooper - Slir 
eleven-year-old son of the pilot r 
p on his way home from school and 


ognized the B-47. When he saw his 

Ww minutes later, he wore 

f delight and thumbed in the C 

Oo the sky She knew with a sink 

heart, what he meart. Though het 
ind has been a pilot for all the sixt 
ears of the r marriage, this was the 


time she had been afraid le n 








fore, she had cri 
‘What's wrong? Mike had asked 
ncreased ‘Whi 


think?” she wailed. Len Hobbs’ wife 


Her sobs 





equal dread I hate that plane 
had said on the phone to Rita Cooy 


“] wish they could 





engine on the ground 

In a small control tower on the 
of a building of Avro Aircraft, a 
ompany to Orenda, an operator 
forming the B-47 that a toy-appear 


CF-100 was following as a chase {| 


to observe it through the test 
“Reg is air-borne right behind yo 


aid the operator, referrjng to Reg K 
sey, an RCAF acceptance pilot who te 


CF-100s off the A. V. Roe assembly 


Hi, Res said Cooper-Slipper, an 


Do you mind 
Kersey, politel 


tag along?” ask 





Appreciate h you along,” rep! 


Cooper-Slipper, formally 
A moment later he reported c 4 
[ had a momentary fire warning « 


Number Three just at take-off, but it 
ill right now 

Both Three and Four looked hot 
take-off,” the operator in a mobile rad 
truck announced. There was no reply 


In the dim noise of the plane, McLac! 





was scribbling reports, his eyes flyir 


over the confusion of dials and indi 





tors. Hobbs was fingering the red lor 
throttle of the Iroquois, located near tl 
cozy row of six throttles for the other six 
gines. Cooper-Slipper watched the sk 
Keeping away from cloud as test-flyin 
-gulations demand. At his signal, Hobt 
noved the switch that opened the super 
| 


machined round door covering th 
opening of the Iroquois Air rushin 
through the engine started the hundred 
of compressor blades spinning. The pro 
ess is called windmilling; the Iroquoi 
cannot be started by itself, it re 
either a portable ground-starting motor o 
fast-flowing air 

‘I'm going to level off at fourteen 
thousand, increase the speed to three-ten 
(three hundred and ten knots) and try to 
light,” Cooper-Slipper announced to th 
control tower 

McLachlan moaned, watching the indi 
cators. “It won't light. We need twenty 
five to tight,” he complained. Flying crews 
always speak of “lighting” a jet machine 
rather than starting it. When McLachlan 
spoke of “twenty-five” he was reminding 
Cooper-Slipper of the estimate of engi 
neers that the Iroquois wouldn't start un- 
til the rushing air windmilled its blades 
at twenty-five percent of their potential 
revolutions per minute 


“Itll light,” said Cooper-Slipper grim 
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iging the speed of the flying test bed Both men are on friendly terms with through cross fire that missed every man Both men are among some thirty test 
three hundred and twenty knots fear and have made the valuable dis Hobbs had been terrified only once, on pilots who make a high-salaried living in 

t eighteen minutes past twelve he ad covery that panic doesn’t congeal their re his first mission, a ground-strafing one Canada’s young aircraft industry Most 
the tower, “We're setting up now flexes. Cooper-Slipper found in the Battle over a Sumatra airfield. The RAF plane of them are production-line test pilots, 
gees read) for a light of Britain that terrible danger turned in front of him suddenly turned into a checking new aircraft off assembly lines 
Mike protested McLachlan ‘It everything around him into slow motion: bonfire and plunged down. He was next Only a few are experimental test pilots 
light We're only getting eighteen the enemy on his tail flew sluggishly and through a lacy cascade of tracer bullets Ali are meticulous, controlled men with 
it-eight! lazy-moving bullets gave him an infinity The thought of death, which had never watchful eyes and the faculty for pa 
Listen to ole misery,” chided Cooper- of time to elude. In a slit trench in Singa- occurred to him before, turned his bones tience The noble test pilot ¢ lark Gable 
fondly. “Light it, Lennie He pore he got a good look at courage, to water. He continued steadily on, used to portray, a jaunty rake in a leather 

ed the throttles open, and the speed watching a handful of survivors of a through the tracers. He later recalled an jacket, goggles and a scarf fluttering from 
itor read three hundred and twenty Highland regiment lacerated by Japanese air-force saying: “Flying is sheer bore his throat, either was killed twenty years 

t knots machine-gun fire rise and march, in for dom, punctuated by moments of stark ago or left flying through sheer unem 
Hobbs pushed the red button and pull mal parade order, across a causeway terror.” ployment. Modern test pilots often cali 


the red throttle. All three watched the 





nent panels, and the moment hung 
the third time Hobbs tried it, all the 
itors jumped. A shout tinged with 
led the aircraft There was no 


i from the giant on the tail, and no 


ation at all. Cooper-Slipper moved 
other six throttles back imperceptibly, 
he forward speed of the plane was 
hanged. The ungainly B-47 glided 
ntly through space on seven engines 


with all jet aircraft, the only noise 


the wind whistling over the canopy 


McLachlan, feeling an elation that 
ght him close to tears, made rapid 
ot ind kept watch on temperature in- 


itors. If the Iroquois registered too 
ch heat, he had a switch to shut it 
jown immediately. Both pilots have such 
witches as well and jovially call them 


panic buttons 


“Don’t get too close” 


At twenty-seven minutes after twelve, 
Cooper-Slipper laconically announced, 
Okay, Reg. We're lit.’ 

The small audience in the control 





tower tensed. “I don’t see a thing,” Ker- 
sey reported, sounding disappointed. Lis- 
tening in the tower, the flight-test super- 
visor, Jack Jones, mopped his forehead 
and muttered, “You're not supposed to 
see anything.” 

Six minutes later Cooper-Slipper an- 
iounced, “I’m throttling back now, Reg, 
to descend and shut it down during the 
lescent.” This was a precaution, agreed 
ipon before the flight, to ensure that 
oose oil from the oil leak would cir- 
ulate all through the down-tipped engine 
nstead of collecting in a highly inflam- 
nable puddle In the towe Jones said 
bruptly, “Tell Reg to drop back and see 
f there is any flame in the back. Tell 
him not to go too close.” 

Kersey received this and a moment 
ater reported, “I’m seventy-five yards be 
hind you and I can’t see a thing. It’s all 

With heartfelt emphasis that made the 
ontrol- tower operator grin, Cooper 
Slipper replied, “Thank you very much.” 
Only half an hour had elapsed from the 











time of take-off; it seemed much longer 

All three said afterward that they had 
ot been afraid and it seems likely, in 
view of the harassing detail of their re 
sponsibilities, that this might have been 
true 

It had occurred to the ground crew to 
tudy the emergency-procedure manual 
mnly that morning, when the chief com- 
plained that he hadn’t been informed 
where in the fuselage it was safe to sink 
1 rescuing axe “in case you fellows pack 
up.” The B-47 leaves nothing to chance; 
there is a thick text for ground crews in 
such an emergency. Hobbs and Cooper- 
Slipper, thus reminded, opened their own 
nanuals 

“I love this, Mike,” observed Hobbs 
easily. “Everything ends with ‘abandon 
iircraft and assemble upwind!’ ” 

“Wonder what it says if we have to 
ditch in Lake Ontario,” murmured 
Cooper-Slipper. “Probably ‘abandon air- 
craft and assemble upstream.’ ” 
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From the Home of the Golden Hawks... 
Studebaker cars take on a 
completely new luxury look for ’58! 


Studebaker 
President 






































Long, low Flight-Stream roof and Hawk-inspired ratio steering for easy handling combine with a 
body styling mark the new V-8 President new Luxury-Level ride to provide driving 
and Commander . . . and the Champion Six comfort unmatched even by cars costing 

. . as outstanding leaders for 1958. hundreds of dollars more. 
Interiors, too, set these 58 Studebakers apart... All this, plus dependable service, unsurpassed 
from color-correlated, deeply cushioned operating economy, and proven resale value 
upholstery to safety cone steering wheel and makes a Studebaker the one automobile that 
Flight-Style instrument panel. every ’58 car buyer should be sure to test! 

Be sure to see the entire line .. . new sedans . 
Exclusive variable rate springs and variable new station wagons ... and the famous Hawks. 
A 

Visit your Stude haker-Packard Dealer and Studebaker-Packard 

vest-drive the car of your choice... Today! OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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rate into the sky an aircraft worth more 
in doll thar i yall town. The 
chief ilue to emplo is in keep 
tl i cto t a calculated mini- 
Inst nce comp yn't agree witt 
pilot who KE O protest that th 
CCUL tio iS ifer han irivin a ‘| 
Prem on twent ( ind dolla 
wortr ) ce no than f S 
hundred do " I nd fe com 
panie iccept the Tisk Che aircrat 
nd engir ympanies pay pilots’ cove 
Rat! weird pilots describe othe 
pilots who have died in accidents as hav 
inz ki lt nselves He killed him 
n CF-100 a test pilot will remark 
idly The thing caught fire and the e 
tor 4 i immed ] ist \ isnt ni li 
Some peop spect that the exp yn 
is meant to co that deatt fl 
nt invo l piuots a relucta tO 
the nave lost an neasul ot co 
trol over thei own destiny As a prot 
tiv lev oweve they rarely make a 
close friend of another pilot 
As they turned the B-47 back to Mal 
ton, Cooper-Slipper and Hobb were 
iware that the passenger on the tail had 


1 ‘ ; 1 ' | ,7 
just taken a giant step closer tO makin 


them obsolete. The Iroquois can provide 


airplane 


more power than any present 


can use without melting. (It is normal 
for modern engines to have outstripped 
planes: even the outmoded B-47 has neve 
been abDl to se the full power OF tits 
ines.) An Arrow will not dare i 
t} peed that it two Iroquo yuld 
provid At twice the spe or S 1d 
vhicl ll under the Irog capa 
lit ! tr tion l tne >mp 
of the plat ou | kin to bette 
thar 250 de I At ul times the 
speed of sound the outside temperatu 
10 to 600 F. Refrigeration equipment 
to keep the pilot from cookin s bulky 
Mar ict rs ill ov h world 
ilanc osts. I leaper to keep 
in tl plar nd spend a fortun 
) nacnir tO k him a oO 
cl per to put t pilo | 
losing the raft 
An auto tic pilot oro B 
AV yn Oo Ir IQGUOIS ! ne ) 
omm i. “We have t . 
nuch is the human » mak 
1e¢ O ort 
M Ape t nil Via 
on ha he t y ed s e 
hat such he lroquo 
1e VE reach the i t pot i 
i I hand o t ott | A 
t hter-inte f 
l j 1 
of ined ht 
Symp oO " 
te On appear d \ 
U.S. Na fight ) 
, " " —— 
took it ) canno i 
‘ Jet ) ow 
i [ oO 
\) 4 nA OV 
I yntrol o 10d te 
Oo! ter I I pprox { 
re nty c / +} ra ] p 
Fighte ecent versio of 
Ct M rain po ibl iun 
[ itfo ce) l to IS } 
Tt peed oO oO x 
ed tl p oO tne 
ct KI eno to ¢ ) 1 
notions ne ormer ¢c 
taff, Air M il Roy Slem sal 
) o. “It ‘ y for the forc 
to . into auto illor 
Said Nikita Kh hev w mont 
zo W re standin it this momen 


a turaing point regarding the use of air- 


They are in de- 





-s in a future war 
Even the greatest supporters believe 
extinction. 
than eight 
most optimistic 


1aALCS 


the manned aircraft 
Many estimates give it less 
years’ existence and the 
figure no more than twenty 

We are not yet 
Slipper once observed 


obsole 


years 





obsolete,” Cooper- 





somberly, “only 
scent.’ 

land the B-47 
receiving orders from Malton 


erred to his iircralt 


Preparing to Cooper 
Slipper was 
ret 


X-Zero-Five-Nine,” its seria 

“Baker-Forty-Seven. 

roing to stre approach 

chute Hobbs 
The B-47 is equipped 

t landing 


towel which 


variously as 
number, and 


Are we im the 


»”” asked 
with two para 
chutes to slow its speed, which 
would otherwise threaten to take the 
plane off the end of a two-mile runway 


One, an approach chute, can be stream- 








VY, 








¢ nm appro ind the other, a brake 
te, on landing. When the B-47 landed 
n Cartierville, near Montreal, for its 
iT 1 illo work at ( inad ill the tower 
is | | vitl iore than a hundred 
| ig that the plane about 
r r acl rn tr p C t 
to its tail 
W ni e ont ne | imtin on 
} ft. Coop r replied Hobbs 
N 1 don't ell need the ip 
oach chute 
Hobbs ghed softl Oh d I 
1 jocul ( to himse it lOOKS 
, 
sO 1OVvel' 
Coop S| pper grinned and began, as 
is his custom, taki his plane into land 
1g with a mixture of endearments ane 
blue profanuit As the big plane hovered 


»ver the landing strip for a thousand feet 
then few hundred more, he coaxed 
il wore steadily It touched down 





two minutes after one, rolled a distance 


and then blossomed a brake chute from 


In the Avro tower the operator switch- 
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ed on a radio and heard a news com 
mentator say, “It is clear that the Rus 
sians do not visualize a short war.” He 
turned it off hastily. The bomber had 
turned with the whiteness of the para 
chute billowing behind and was taxiing 
toward Avro. It moved rather gaily and 
the down-sloping wings 
bitch.” 


were preening 
Cooper-Slipper 


“You're a good 


was crooning ecstatically 

As the crew 
the bone weariness that even unsuspected 
ground crew 


climbed out stiffly, wit! 


tension leaves behind, the 


ind some engineers collected around 
‘She wouldn't start for about four 
Hobbs explaining to 


“and then she went as smoott 


seconds,” began 
Jack Jones, 
asa bird 

“It's probably the 


easiest test flight 


we'll ever have,” agreed Cooper-Slippe 


lighting his cigarette with a steady hand 

McLachlan, the sleepy-faced, 
flight engineer, looked jubilant. “It lit 
at eighteen-point-eight power.” he report 
ed, exchanging a look with Cooper-Slip 
per I didn’t think it would. Everythin 
beautifully.” 


sad-eyed 


went 


In the still-warm tailpipe of the Iro 
quois a large black velvet pool of oil had 
collected. The faces of the me 


carefully expressionle 


already 
watching it were 
Turning 
‘It keeps down squeaks.’ 

It had started to spit rain. In his sub 
dued, deep-rugged office, Walter R. Mc 
Lachlan, president and general 
of Orenda, surveyed news of the test witl 
Only he 


government, but it Was appa! 


away. Jones observed light! 


manage 


relish knew the temper of at 


impatient 
ent to most observers that there had been 


considerable waspish comment. The com 


pany had decided it was more politic not 
flight; too 


many 


to publicize the first 


people were onder the happy misconcep 


tion that the Iroquois had flown lon 
before 

The next step would be to fly the B-4 
to North Bay, where the Iroquois coul 
be run on an open runway to get exact 
measurements of its staggering sound. I 


milttle 
ly nuffle 


been run, with a 
runway at Malton 


had alreac 


Dig aS a 


boxcar, ON 
The noise, a roar with a high yates atin 


scream threaded through, could be hear 


ten miles. Observers in the immediat 
irea had reported ifter-effects: dullne 
of hearing, nausea, over-all aching ser 
sation, deep exhaustion. Orenda neede 


to know the dimension of its problem 


One thing was certain: the engine was 


designed for war and no sound-smoth¢ 


ng equipment 


uld ever be built int 





since its effici 





down 
The engine still has even greater prob 
lems than these. It markets. Witt 


y led 
vuide 


emphasis switched from p! ines to 


missiles, the demand for a hand operated 
At the time the Iro 
anadian Air Force 


them, but recent 


plane is diminishing 
the Royal 


had ordered a few of 


quois flew 


had been demonstrating facility fo 
canceling orders. If any powerful a 
plane engine was going to be saleabl 
Iroquois had a good chance. The bes 


known production engine in the United 
States now 1s the J75 
nearly three tons: the 


which weigh 


Iroquois, whict 


potentially is twice as powerful as the 


Succes 


in the aircraft-engine business is based on 


175, weighs littke over two tons 
combination of lightness a 
McLachlan glared 


outside his window 


the best 
performance. Walter 
it the 


and wondered, as 


ne 


misting rain 
he had many 
fore, what would become of the Iroquois 

Burt Avery, of the 
that designed the engine, who had also 
been told that the B-47 was safely dow 
was wondering the same thing. With him 
that day from Curtiss 
Vright Corporation, a colossus that 


times be 


engineering team 


were sOme men 


builds 
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airplane engines in the United States and 
had cut its development budget in half 
ind gained a year on its two nearest com 
petitors by obtaining the rights to man 
facture and sell the Iroquois in the U.S 
They wanted to know, among other de 
tails, when the Iroquois would be in pro 
juction. No one will say officially but 
lucated guesses place it about autumn 
1958 

Harry Keast, true to his earlier obser 
vation that the best moment had been 
when the engine was first lit in the test 
ell, had gone casually off for lunch 


irles Grinyer, attempting to repair his 


health, was south on a vacation. Alex 
Muraszew waited restlessly in his office 
for the crew. When they arrived, still in 
their flying clothes, there was a moment 
when no one said anything. They just 
stood, smiling blissfully at one another 
Leaning on the framework of the door- 
way, the flight-test supervisor, Jack Jones, 
remarked idly, “I just happened to think 
of a line from a song.” He paused. “It 
goes, I think, “We'll just lie down and 
bleed awhile, and then we'll get up and 
fight again.” He looked around at the 
faces measuring this. “Pretty good, eh?” 


he asked gently * 
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The mystery of the overweight B.C. 


coins in the King 


_ 
4 


During the great British Colum- 
bia gold rush Sir James Douglas, 
who was more or less the official 


government of the colony, decid- 


ed o strike Canada’s first gold 
coins. They were to be in denom- 
inations of ten and twenty doliars 
He sent down to San Francisco and 
had dies prepared by a Bavarian 
cameo cutter named Kunz, who 
was a wonderful artist but appar- 
ently had no head for mathema- 
tics. Kunz cut the dies much too 
large. As a result it took almost 
twenty-eight dollars’ worth of gold 
to strike the twenty-dollar coin 
and the ten-dollar coin required 
almost fourteen dollars’ worth of 
gold 

The placer miners soon discov- 
ered this error, and as fast as the 
coins appeared they were melted 
down and sold back to the govern- 
ment. When Sir James sent two 
specimens to the Colonial Office 
in London the reply reminded him 
that issuing of gold coins was a 
privilege reserved for the sover- 
eign. Douglas was ordered to stop 
minting them, and very few surviv- 
ed the remelting when they were 
taken out of circulation. 

[The late Sir Edmund Walker, 
who purchased one in London fifty 
years ago, prepared a report. He 
was Satisfied that no more than 


For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents 


of Key pt's cofters 


four of the twenty-dollar coins and 
six of the ten-dollar coins had 
survived Furthermore, the dies 


they were struck from had disap- 


fspeared-—when the B.C. Mint was 
“moved to Victoria, many years 


ago, they could not be found. It 
was presumed they had either been 
destroyed or stolen. 

rhis closed the file on the over- 
weight gold pieces until a few 
years ago, when the effects of for- 
mer King Farouk of Egypt were 
being auctioned off Among his 
rare coins there were found six 
or eight specimens of the B.C. 
gold piece. An examination sug- 
gested they had not been struck 
from British Columbia gold, but 
there was no question about the 
dies; the Farouk coins had been 
struck from the original Kunz dies 
A Vancouver newspaper raised the 


question: couid the supposedly 
destroyed dies be in I irope? The 
B. ¢ archivist replied that the 
idea was sheer nonsense He 


claimed the dies had never been 
stolen and said he knew exactly 
where they were. The newspaper 
challenged him to produce them. 
Under heavy pressure he finally 
admitted that he was unable to do 
so. No more is known aboui 
where and when the Farouk coins 
were cast. — PAUL MONTGOMERY 


out of Canada’s colorful past Maclean’s will pay $50. Indicate source 
material and mail to Canadianecdotes, Maciean’s, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto. No contributions can be returned. 
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\% : 
Our Canadian way of life is modern”. We are modern 
in our designs, and our tastes. And talking of tastes— 





more and more ale-drinking Canadians are finding 
Labatt's ‘50’ the ideal modern ale. 
‘50’ has all the qualities of custom- 
brewed ale but is so much iighter. 
You'll find that modern Canadians 
drink the modern ale—Labatt's ‘50’. 
Get some in today. You deserve 
the treat! 


Be modern 


say © n 
5O tatall| 























NAME 
Since 1887, William Grant and his 


descendants have produced and 
exported Grant's Scotch all over 
the world, 


SCOTCH 
Grant's Glenfiddich distillery is the 


largest of its kind in Scotland. Still 
family owned—-pride establishes 


excellence. 


PACKAGE 


Tall, triangular, unique, the new 





Grant's bottle bears the Clan metio 
“Stand Fast'’—the name by which 


the brand is known in Scotland. 


Grants 














SCOTCH WHISKY 
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, d WHITE LABEL anti oo | 
Captain Morgan sets the pace An eaten tall ps Lapiain Morgan 
{ WHITE LABEL | 

On every big occasion. RUM 


His welcome presence always wins 


A well-deserved ovation! 





BLACK LABEL 


Smooth 
and fiavourful 


You're not often called on to lead 
the dance at the governor s mansion. 


But if you want to put your best 


GOLD LABEL 


Rich and 
full-bodied 


foot forward when you entertain at 


home—serve Captain Morgan Rum! 





Captain Morgan 
RUM 


cet am us Cums hace 
et eens Nagata 
Captain Morgan Rum 
Distillers Limeted 
Watering. Qurarce 


DE LUXE 
A superb rum 
of unexcelled quality 


with the finest rums 
in Canada 
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What the kids are doing at Atikokan 


A big problem facing the Western world, 


it seems, is to develop a crash program to 


recapture the lead in scientific develop 


ment no matter what the cost, and it’s a 


great relief to know the younger genera 


tion has firm grasp of it. Look at this 
schedule drawn up by a thirteen-year-old 
in Atikokan, Ont., and found by his 
mother while house-cleaning his base- 


ment laboratory 


URGENT PROJECTS 

1. Make 1|-tube radio 

2. Make 3-tube short wave. 

Make record player 
4. Make electronic eye 
5. Make money 
* * " 

4 new hand in a shop in Hillsborough, 
N.B., was given his first week’s pay and 
asked to sign the payroll When he ex 
plained that he couldn't write, the clerk 
handed over his pen anyway and told 
the employee st to make his mark 
Ihe man did and handed back the pen 
with an approving nod That’s a good 
writin yen yo ot ther 1 
clared 

* * a 


When a firm in suburban Montreal re 


cently instituted compulsory retirement 
at sixty-five there was a big send-off party 
for those loyal workers who had already 
passed the mark, not a few of them draw 
They were wined 


ing old-age pensions 


ONE OF LIFES GREATEST JOYS /S 
TO SHUT OFF THE ALARM ANO 
GO BACK To SLEEP/ 








and dined by the management at a posh 


restaurant and, as they left, the union 


shop stewards presented each man with 


an alarm clock $ 
* * * 
\ pretty Regina coed was hustling 


down the street to an early class on a 


wintry morning when the clatter of a 


racketing motor and the toot of a horn 
made her stick her 


behind her nose in 


the air. She wasn’t going to be picked up 


PARADE PAYS $5 TO $10 


Canadian scene. 


by any fresh college boy in a jalopy, and 


when the horn honked again she just 
looked straight ahead and walked faster 
Not fast enough, though, for with a roar 
the jeep circled her and blocked her path 
pained 


“Lady, would you please get off 


while the driver hollered in a 
voice 


the sidewalk so I can plow the snow? 


* * a 


Guests at a quiet little party in a Win 
nipeg home were treated to a sensational 
new drink the other evening. The host 
had no sooner passed the tray of tinkling 


glasses when one set of eyebrows afte: 





IMAGINE! GETTING STIFF 
*—ON ONE DRINK 2 
Ss \e 














another shot up, including the host's. The 
hostess took a second sip of her drink 
and then made a dash for the refrigera 
tor, suddenly remembering a new house 
hold hint she'd been trying out—freezing 
extra laundry starch in the ice-cube trays 


to use in next week’s wash 
* * * 


Self-explanatory For Sale ad in the 
Victoria Colonist 


Skiing 
Suitable for man six feet or over. In 


complete outfit in good state 


cludes steel-edged Norwegian skis with 
cable bindings, aluminum poles, boots 
two pairs of pants, mitts, etc. For quick 
sale, the whole lot $40 or closest offer 


Owner taking up baby sitting 
& * + 


The most embarrassed husband in Ot 
tawa on a recent week end was the red 
faced fellow who hustled into a super 
market, toting a huge load of groceries 
bought earlier the same day. “Sorry,” he 
apologized to the cashier. “Seems I used 


last week’s shopping list.” 
* * * 


You certainly see bargains in the used 
car columns of the Calgary Herald that 
Mixed in 
among the °53 convertibles and the °51 


you ll never see anywhere else 


trucks in one ad the other day was listed 
*"46 Sputnik—$50.” The offer 


four new tires and a new battery, too 


included 


* * * 


Sign over the hamburger counter in a 
Hamilton butcher 
ground cow? 


shop: “How now 


for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
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bMhis ts Canadiana 


The story of Canada brilliantly written by out- 
standing authorities in every field of activity and 
scholarship ! This is the completely new, up-to- 
date EN¢ \ CLI JPEDI \ CAN ADI AN A. produ ed 
at a cost of more than a million dollars and now, 


for the first time, being made available to you 


CANADIANA is not a reprint. It is a brand new 
ten-volume reference work devoted to Canada 
and Canadians. Containing more than 3,000,000 
words under 10,000 headings, these beautifully 
printed books feature thousands of drawings, maps 
ind photographs as well as a completely indexed 
atlas of Canada in full colour. 


Never before in Canadian publishing history has 
such an immense and costly project been under- 


taken. Six years in preparation, ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CANADIANA contains articles by more than 800 
top-ranking Canadian scholars and writers. It is 


COVERS 
O F 


EVERY PHASE 
CANADIAN LIeé 


by far the most complete and authoritative set of Biography Birds and Animals 
reference volumes ever to be produced in this History Trees and Flowers 
country. CANADIANA affords a vital source of Geography Tenide endl tebeet 
information to the businessman, the public off- Se 2Vithled 
cial, the writer, the teacher, indeed, to everyone Government Mining and Minerals 
living or interested in Canada. It is indispensable Population Agriculture and Forestry 


to school and university students. Racial Origins Transport and Communications 


New from cover to cover, it contains a fascinating Religions Cities, Towns and Villages 
variety of informative and interesting material, Educetion Banking and Finance 
presented in a clear and graphic manner that Labour National Organizations 
will appeal to every member of the family and Fine Arts Sports and Reci 2ation 

to persons of every age and vocation. Law andJustice Health and Welfare 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CANADIANA 





SALES OPPORTUNITY 


The only full scale completely Canadian reference work being 
fered to the public, the ENCYCLOPEDIA CANADIANA pre- 
ts an unparalleled opportunity for energetic and ambitious 


and women who wish to increase their income by enter- 


a completely untouched sales field. If you are interested 

well-paid career taking orders for the CANADIANA 
1 for a free booklet on our sales organization. Write to 
YCLOPEDIA CANADIANA, 56 Sparks St. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


MAIL THIS FREE BOOKLET COUPON 
ENCYCLOPEDIA CANADIANA 56 SPARKS ST., OTTAWA, ONT. 


FREE The colourful 
story of the 
leaders who have guided 
the fortunes of Canada 
from Confederation to 
the present time is 
dramatically told in 

the new booklet 
“Men of Destiny 


TODAY 






Please send me the free 36-page booklet, **Men of Destiny”. I understand that 
this booklet will be delivered free of charge and without obligation. 


There are students in my family. Ages 


Every student needs Name 

this handy reference booklet 

containing material gathered by Address 

research experts of 

ENCYCLOPEDIA CANADIANA. City "oe 
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slimmer. smaller, smarter \ 


alarms and te 





s all it takes to wind your watch 


and women want lhe self-winding watch is only one product of 
on earth. It’s the the unflageing Swiss inventiveness that started 
1utomatiecally, w ith the four hundred years ago. It created the compact 


precise jeweled-lever movement—the beginning 
rae , 

tel of every fine watch in the world. It went on to 

malt \ LLCcHnes 


vear. Women’s develop the wrist wat h itself, and all the new 


1) +} wonders of the jeweled-lever watch world. 
ers itra-tn 


if all this were Your iewelet can show vou the results. In the 
hese miniature rine yj weled-levet watches he is so proud to sell, 
watches that to service. For the gijts you ll give with pride, 

date and the time et your }é weler be vour cuide. 











Your jeweler can tell you it’s the combination 
that counts: when the word “Swiss” appeal 


either under the number 6 on the dial, or on the 


movement ind it’s a fine jeweled-lever mecha 
nism inside. And he can also explain exactly 
why the beginr g of a fine watch is the jeweled 
it rmovement itse 


Fine 


7 7 
THE WATCHMAKERS CF SWITZERLAND —A FEDERATION OF THE MAKERS OF -/€(LEL df is, Ve] 
Ss; k Vi ’ ‘ Ay 
OUWISS VVatches 
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